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Lists  of  books  are  appended  to  most  of  the 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE 

It  has  been  deemed  best  to  confine  the  work  in  this 
outline  to  a  few  authors,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  cover 
the  whole  field  by  giving  a  place  to  each  one  of  the  in- 
numerable authors  whose  work  falls  within  the  limits  of 
contemporary  American  literature.  Pattee's  "History  of 
American  literature  since  1870"  has  been  chosen  as  the 
main  basis  of  the  outline.  Some  authors  not  dealt  with 
in  Pattee  have  been  included,  preference  having  been 
given  to  those  most  commonly  referred  to  in  books  and 
periodicals.  Authors  whose  literary  activity  has  had  its 
beginning  since  1900  have  not  been  mentioned. 

In  this  outline  the  suggested  points  for  each  paper 
embody  the  leading  facts  about  the  author.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  questions  to  be  looked  up  by  the  whole 
club,  they  may  be  assigned  to  individuals,  or  they  may  be 
treated  as  a  whole  by  one  person.  Each  one  who  is  respon- 
sible for  a  main  topic  is  advised  to  use  his  own  judgment 
in  handling  his  subject  and  in  bringing  out  other  phases 
than  those  outlined.  The  Readings  are  also  suggestions 
for  which  other  selections  may  be  substituted.  The 
Recommended  Reading  represents  the  general  consensus 
of  opinion  of  critics  and  writers  as  to  the  best  work  of 
the  various  authors. 

Quotations  have  been  freely  given  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  help  to  a  better  and  more  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  the  author,  and  with  the  intent  that  each 
one  may  study  and  decide  independently  whether  as 
estimates  they  are  just  and  true. 

The    periodical    references    have    not    been    entirely 
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confined  to  the  popular  and  recent  magazines  since  there 
is  but  little  reference  material  on  some  of  the  authors. 

The  text-books  by  Pattee  and  Halleck  are  recom- 
mended for  purchase.  References  have  also  been  made 
to  other  texts  referred  to  in  "Early  American  literature : 
a  study  outline/'  since  they  are  probably  available. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  find  any  collection  of  prose 
or  poetry  that  would  cover  the  whole  field,  hence  the 
large  number  of  texts  recommended.  Any  available 
text  may  be  used  as  these  are  only  suggestions. 

An  acknowledgment  is  due  Miss  Elva  L.  Bascom, 
Chief  of  the  Book  Selection  and  Study  Club  Department 
of  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission,  for  suggestions 
concerning  the  work. 
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I     { 

Walt  Whitman,  18 19- 1892 

Yet  there  rang 
True  music  through  his  rhapsodies,  as  he  sang 
Of  brotherhood,  and  freedom,  love  and  hope, 
With  strong  wide  sympathy  which  dared  to  cope 
With  all  life's  phases,  and  call  naught  unclean. 
Whilst  hearts  are  generous,  and  whilst  woods  are  green, 
He  shall  find  hearers,  who  in  a  slack  time 
Of  puny  bards  and  pessimistic  rhyme, 
Dared  to  bid  men  adventure  and  rejoice. 
His  "yazvp  barbaric"  was  a  human  voice. 
The  singer  was  a  man. — Punch. 

/  give  you  joy  of  your  free  brave  thought.  I  have 
great  joy  in  it.  I  find  incomparable  things  said  incom- 
parably well.  I  find  courage  of  treatment  which  so  de- 
lights us,  and  which  large  perception  only  can  inspire. — 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

1.  Whitman  the  man  and  prose  writer. 

a  His  ancestry,  early  life  and  education. 

b  His  later  life. 

c  His  character  and  personality. 

d  The  personal  equation  in  his  writings. 

e  His  prose  work. 

2.  Whitman  the  poet. 

a  His  realism.  \ 

b  His  style. 
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c  Nature  in  his  poetry. 

d  "The  apostle  of  the  creed  of  the  commonplace"  and 
the  poet  of  democracy. 

e  "Leaves  of  grass." 

/  Comment  on  some  of  his  individual  poems. 

g  Readings :  "O  Captain !  my  Captain  I"   "When  lilacs 
last  in  the  dooryard  bloonrd"  (extracts). 

Recommended  Reading 

Leaves  of  grass. 

(The  individual  poems  cited    below    are    recommended    for 
reading.    They  may  all  be  found  in  "Leaves  of  grass.") 

His  book  was  eminently  one  with  a  purpose  or  purposes, 
to  which  he  has  been  consistent.  First,  and  chiefly,  to  assert 
the  "Religion  of  Humanity" — the  mystery  and  development  of 
man,  of  woman;  the  sufficiency  of  the  general  plan;  the  in- 
herent and  equal  nobility  of  our  organs,  instincts,  desires;  the 
absolute  equality  of  men,  irrespective  of  birth  and  training. 
Secondly,  to  predict  a  superb  illustration  of  this  development, 
in  "These  States,"  the  great  republic  of  the  present,  the  pure 
democracy  of  the  future.  Thirdly,  to  portray  an  archetypal 
microcosm,  a  man  embracing  in  his  passionate  and  ideal  sym- 
pathy all  the  joys,  sorrows,  appetites,  virtues,  sins  of  all  men, 
women  and  children — himself  being,  doing,  and  suffering  with 
them — and  that  man  Walt  Whitman. — Edmund  Clarence 
S  teaman 

Come  up  from  the  fields,  father. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  458-9. 

"Come  up  from  the  fields,  father,"  tells  with  simple  pathos 
that  chief  tragedy  of  the  war,  the  death  message  brought  to 
parents. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

Crossing  Brooklyn  ferry. 

In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  226-7  (extract). 

Wendell.    Literary  history  of  America,  p.  472-3  (extract). 

The  aspect  and  occupations  of  the  people  at  large,  the  glory 
of  the  American  race,  and  of  the  dwellers  in  Mannahatta,  are 
specifically  chanted  [in  "Crossing  Brooklyn  ferry"]. — Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman. 

O,  Captain  !  my  Captain  ! 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  461-2. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  231-2. 

Wendell.    Literary  history  of  America,  p.  474-5- 

The  greatest  dirge  of  the  Civil  war. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

"O,  Captain!  my  Captain!"  surely  one  of  the  most  tender 
and  beautiful  poems  in  any  language. — Sidney  Lanier. 
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Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  447-53. 
Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  227-30. 

The  thrush  chant  "Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking,"  in 
which  his  power  in  nature  description,  along  with  his  strong, 
deep  love,  which  includes  all  lesser  living  things  like  birds,  is 
sweepingly  and  piercingly  conveyed. — Richard  Burton. 

Pioneers !  O  pioneers ! 

In  Bronson.     American  poems,  p.  454-7. 

Burton.    Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  280-4. 

"Pioneers !  O  pioneers !"  which  deals  .  .  .  with  the  great 
westward  migration,  shows  Whitman's  large  feeling  for 
country. — Henry  S.  Pancoast. 

The  song  of  myself. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  443-6  (extracts). 
Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  221-5   (extracts). 

"The  song  of  myself"  is  a  vast  analogy  representing  the 
universe. — John  Albert  Macy. 

To  the  man-of-war-bird. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  473. 
Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  230. 
Here  [as  a  poet  of  nature]  he  is  on  his  own  ground,  and 
with  no  man  his  leader. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom'd. 
In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  462-8. 

Burton.    Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  285-93. 

The  most  sonorous  nocturn  yet  chanted  in  the  church  of 
the  world. — Algernon  Charles  Swinburne. 

The  three  motifs  of  this  song  are  the  lilac,  the  evening 
star,  and  the  hermit  thrush. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

Here  the  poet  rises  to  his  supreme  height.  For  pathos  and 
tenderness,  for  beauty  of  phrase,  nobility  of  thought,  and  a 
grand  yet  simple  manner  this  threnody  is  indeed  worthy  of 
the  praise  bestowed  on  it  by  those  critics  whose  praise  is  most 
to  be  desired. — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

References 

Burton.    Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  264-95. 

Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  381-91. 

Long.    American  literature,  p.  370-82. 

Macy.    Spirit  of  American  literature,  p.  210-47. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  163-85. 

Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  2,  p.  268-81. 

Simonds.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  296-302. 

Stedman.      Poets    of    America,    p.    349-95.    (Same.     Scribner's 

Monthly.  21 :  47-64.  Nov.  '80.) 
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Trent.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  480-96. 
Vincent.    American  literary  masters,  p.  485-506. 
Wendell.     Literary  history  of  America,  p.  465-79. 
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Atlantic.  92:679-86.   Nov.   '03.     Walt  Whitman    as    an    editor. 

Charles  M.  Skinner. 

Atlantic.  92 :  714-16.  Nov.  '03.  English  appreciation  of  Walt 
Whitman. 

Atlantic.  98:849-55.  Dec.  '06.  Spell  of  Whitman.  M.  A.  De 
Wolfe  Howe. 

Bookman.  6 :  427-38.  Jan.  '08.  Walt  Whitman.  M.  A.  De  Wolfe 
Howe. 

Craftsman.  10 :  737-40.  Sept.  '06.  Walt  Whitman.  Edward  Car- 
penter. 

Critic.  20 :  199-200.  Apr.  2,  '92.  Walt  Whitman.  John  Burroughs. 

Dial.  53 :  323-5.  Nov.  i,  '12.    Walt  Whitman.    Louis  I.  Bredvold. 

Edinburgh  Review.  208 :  343-66.  Oct.  '08.  Thoreau,  Burroughs, 
Whitman. 

Fortnightly  Review.  93:1123-36.  June  '10.  Walt  Whitman,  the 
poet  of  nature.    J.  Johnston. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  51 :  753-8.  June  '93.  A  glance  into  Walt 
Whitman.    John  Burroughs. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  92:466-74.  Oct.  '13.  Walt  Whitman,  a 
world's  poet?    Albert  Schinz. 

Living  Age.  281 :  175-80.  Apr.  18,  '14.    A  futurist  of  the  sixties. 

North  American  Review.  154:532-40.  May  '92.  Poet  of  democ- 
racy.   John  Burroughs. 

North  American  Review.  178:444-9.  March  '04.  Poetry  and 
poets  of  America.    John  Churton  Collins. 

North  American  Review.  183 :  281-96.  Aug.  '06.  Walt  Whitman. 
Louise  Collier  Willcox. 

Outlook.  75 :  66-78.  Sept.  5,  '03.  American  life  in  Whitman's 
poetry.    Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Reader.  5  :  490-4.  March  '05.    Walt  Whitman.    Robert  W.  Bruere. 

Scribner's  Monthly.  21 :  47-64.  Nov.  '80.  Walt  Whitman.  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman. 
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II 

Three  Poets  and  Their  Prose  Writings 

I.     Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  1836- 1907. 

Aldrich  has  never  had  his  peer  for  prompt  and 
pithy  and  witty  and  humorous  sayings.  None  has 
equalled  him,  certainly  none  has  surpassed  him,  in 
the  felicity  of  phrasing  with  which  he  clothed  these 
children  of  his  fancy. — Mark  Tivain. 

More  than  any  other  of  our  American  poets,  per- 
haps, he  was  master  of  poetic  style.  None  has  ever 
had  so  exquisite  a  sense  of  poetic  propriety,  or  dis- 
played such  unremitting  care  for  the  counsels  of 
perfection.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  any  name  in  our 
annals  that  at  once  suggests  a  quality  of  poetic 
pleasure  so  fine,  so  constant  and  so  individual  as  the 
name  of  Aldrich.— Ferris  Greenslet. 

a  His  boyhood  and  education. 
b  His  literary  career. 
c  His  editorship  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
d  His  literary  reputation. 
e  His  art. 
f  His  poems. 
g  His  prose  work. 

h  Readings:    "Prescience;"     "The   ballad   of   Babie 
Bell"  (extracts). 

Recommended  Reading 
Apparitions.    In  Century.  74 :  320.  June  '07. 

No  other  American  poet  could  conceivably  have  written  a 
single  one  [of  such  poems  as  "Apparitions"]. — Ferris  Green- 
slet. 

The  ballad  of  Babie  Bell.    In  Bronson.  American  poems,  p.  483-5. 
The  door  of  the  human  heart  opened  at  once  to  receive 
"Babie  Bell,"   and,   for  the  voice  that  sang  it,  it  has  stood 
open  ever  since. — Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Forever  and  a  day.    In  Century.  74 :  320.  June  '07. 

Aldrich's  light  touch  seems  to  us  nearly  perfect  where  the 
subject  is  apparently  most  personal,  as  in  the  unsurpassable 
lyric,  "Forever  and  a  day." — Century  Magazine. 
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Marjorie  Daw.    In  Atlantic.  31 1407-17.  Apr.  '73. 

"Marjorie  Daw,"  that  charming  little  masterpiece  of  the 
sure  hand  and  light  touch. — Hamilton  W.  Mdbie. 

Prescience. 

In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  383. 
Century.  42:  662.  Sept.  '91. 

The  gem  of  all  is  the  song  entitled  "Prescience,"  which  is 
lovely  in  its  simplicity,  its  tenderness,  and  its  melodious 
rhythm. — Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 

Sleep.    In  Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  383. 

If  I  wanted  his  [my]  best  sonnet,  I'd  take  "sleep." — 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich. 

The  story  of  a  bad  boy. 

Of  all  Aldrich's  prose  works  the  most  notable  is  a  classic 
of  American  boyhood,  "The  story  of  a  bad  boy,"  which  has 
retained  its  popularity  for  full  forty  years. — William  J.  Long. 

References 
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H.  W.  Boynton. 

Putnam's  Magazine.  7 :  398-406.  Jan.  'io.  Glimpses  of  T.  B.  Al- 
drich.   William  H.  Rideing. 
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Reader.    9:657-65.  May  '07.     Thomas    Bailey   Aldrich.     Gilbert 

Donaldson. 
St.  Nicholas.  34:676-81.  June  '07.     Author  of  "The  story  of  a 

bad  boy."    J.  L.  Harbour. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  43 :  609-22.  May  '08.    Aldrich  in  New  York. 

Ferris  Greenslet. 

2.     Bayard  Taylor,  1825-1878. 

Taylor  was  a  poet  upon  his  travels.  .  .  .  He 
was  something  of  a  botanist,  a  natural  geographer, 
could  see  the  form  beneath  the  color,  had  enough  of 
general  knowledge  to  make  his  narrative  rich  and 
intelligible.  .  .  .  He  had  a  poet's  sense  of  the  best 
everywhere,  and  a  poet's  sympathy  with  any  land 
to  which  he  came. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  personality. 

c  His  career  as  a  journalist. 

d  His  travels. 

e  His  books  of  travel. 

/  His  dramas. 

g  His  novels. 

h  His  poems. 

i  His  "Faust." 

j  Readings:   "The   Bedouin   song";    "The    song  of 
the  camp." 

Recommended  Reading 

The  Bedouin  song. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  438-9. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  2J2. 

The  famous  "Bedouin  song"  .  .  .  ranks  with  the  best  of 
our  lyrics." — Henry  S.  Pancoast. 
Euphorion. 

In  North  American  Review.  178:442.  March  '04. 

North  American  Review.  201 :  907.  June  '15. 

More   exquisite  verses  never  came   from  a  poet's  pen. — 
lohn  Churton  Collins. 
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The  Quaker  widow. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  440-2. 
Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  273-4. 
That  lovely  ballad  unexcelled  in  truth  and  tenderness  of 
feeling. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
The  song  of  the  camp.    In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  274. 
Among  the  best  of  his  shorter  poems. — Reuben  Post  Hal- 
leck. 
The  story  of  Kennett. 

"The  story  of  Kennett"   is   still  the  most    intimate    and 
charming  report  of  country  life  in  Pennsylvania. — Hamilton 
W.  Mabie. 
Goethe's  Faust,  part  I.    A  translation. 

.  Only  an  enthusiast  in  the  study  of  form  would  have  under- 
taken the  task  of  reproducing  Faust  in  the  original  metres. 
Taylor's  success  was  so  great  that  his  work  as  a  translator  has 
obscured  his  fame  as  a  poet.  Doubtless  so  nearly  perfect  a 
version  had  been  impossible  without  that  wonderful  grasp  of 
the  spirit  of  the  original. — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

References 
Long.    American  literature,  p.  385-7. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  1 18-21. 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  1,  p.  439-41 ;  v.  2,  p.  246-8. 
Simonds.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  290-2. 
Stedman.    Poets  of  America,  p.  396-434. 
Trent.     History  of  American  literature,  p.  463-72. 
Vincent.    American  literary  masters,  p.  401-14. 

Atlantic.  43 :  242-52.  Feb.  '79.     Reminiscences  of  Bayard  Taylor. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 
Atlantic.  54:562-9.  Oct.  '84.    Life  of  Bayard  Taylor. 
Book  Buyer.  21 :  45-6.  Aug.  '00.    Bayard  Taylor.    Lindsay  Swift. 

Bookman.  42 :  270-5.  Nov.  '15.    Bayard  Taylor's  romance.   Ralph 

Armstrong. 
Bookman.    43:51-9.    March    '16.     Bayard     Taylor,     adventurer. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Critic.  41 :  131-7.  Aug.  '02.    The  spell  of  a  sylvan  story.  Alden  W. 

Quimby. 
Lippincott's   Magazine.   43 :  571-82.    Apr.    '89.     Bayard    Taylor. 

R.  H.  Stoddard. 
North  American  Review.    178:441-2.    March    '04.     Poetry    and 

poets  of  America.    John  Churton  Collins. 
North  American  Review.  201 :  904-7.  June  '15.     Bayard  Taylor. 

Laura  Stedman. 
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3.     Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  1833-1908. 

Life  laid  upon  his  forehead  a  caress, 
And  smiling,  gave  him,  for  his  birthright  dower, 
Humor  and  judgment,  passion,  purpose,  power, 
And  gifts  of  vision,  pure  and  limitless. — Florence 
Earle  Coates. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  poetical  writings. 

c  His  work  as  a  critic  and  his  prose  writings. 

d  Reading:  "The  hand  of  Lincoln." 

Recommended  Reading 

Falstaff's  song.    In  Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  337-8. 

[In  "Falstaff's  song"]    Mr.   Stedman  has  deftly  mirrored 
Shakespeare's  elusive  style. — John  H.  Boner. 
The  hand  of  Lincoln. 

In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  335-6. 
Outlook.  88:259.  Feb.  1,  '08. 

He  regarded  "The  hand  of  Lincoln"  as  the  best  he  ever 
wrote. — Independent. 

How  old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry.    In  Bronson.     American 
poems,  p.  516-20. 

"How  old  Brown  took  Harper's  Ferry,"  still  ranks  among 
the  best  poems  inspired  by  the  event  it  commemorates. — Henry 
C.  Vedder. 
Kearney  at  Seven  Pines.     In    Stedman.     American    anthology. 
P.  335- 

A  spirited  war-lyric  scarcely  surpassed  in  our  literature. — 
Henry  C.  Vedder. 

Pan  in  Wall  street. 

In  Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  520-3. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  334-5. 

The  one  classic  inspiration  of  the  great  money  market. — 
/.  /.  Piatt 

Poets  of  America. 

In  the  field  of  purely  critical  work  no  larger  task  has  ever 
been  undertaken  than  that  which  Mr.  Stedman  has  accom- 
plished in  these  three  volumes  ["The  Victorian  poets,"  "The 
poets  of  America,"  and  "The  nature  of  poetry"].  .  .  .  "The 
Victorian  poets"  and  "The  poets  of  America"  are  interpreta- 
tive, in  a  very  real  sense  of  the  periods  which  they  survey. 
.  .  .  They  are  spiritual  documents  for  the  future  student  of 
our  time. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  121-6. 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  I,  p.  444-5 ;  v.  2,  p.  256-65. 
Simonds.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  323-5. 
Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  3-26. 

Bookman.  3:421-5.  July  '96.  Living  critics.  Hamilton  W.  Ma- 
bie. 

Century.  75  :  954-6.  Apr.  '08.    Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Current  Literature.  44 :  284-6.  March  '08.  Stedman's  chance  of 
literary  immortality. 

Current  Literature.  50:201-3.  Feb.  '11.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man's fight  for  his  ideal. 

Dial.  44 :  61-3.  Feb.  1,  '08.    Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Outlook.  59:35-7.  May  7,  '98.  Stedman's  poems.  John  H. 
Boner. 

Outlook.  69:917.  Dec.  7,  '01.    Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Outlook.  88:256-8.  Feb.  1,  '08.    Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

Putnam's  Magazine.  4:357-61.  June  '08.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.   H.  W.  Boynton. 
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III 

Essayists 

i.     George  William  Curtis,  1824-1892. 

The  delicate  charm,  the  sunny  temper,  and  the 
genial  satirical  gift  that  made  Irving  the  idol  of 
American  readers  in  the  days  of  our  new-born  litera- 
ture were  renewed  half  a  century  later  in  the  person- 
ality of  the  occupant  of  the  Easy  chair. — William 
Morton  Payne. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  character. 

c  His  literary  career. 

d  Curtis  as  an  orator. 

e  Curtis  as  a  patriot. 

/  His  writings. 

g  His  "Easy  chair"  essays. 

h  Reading:  A  selection  from  'True  and  I." 

Recommended  Reading 
Prue  and  I. 

Delicately  wrought,  light  in  texture,  shot  with  charming 
fancies  and  dainty  conceits,  having  the  grace  that  belongs  to 
the  old-school  manners,  this  little  prose  poem  is  justly  ac- 
counted its  author's  masterpiece. — Leon  H.  Vincent. 

References 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  1,  p.  381-4. 
Simonds.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  292-3. 
Trent.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  567-9. 
Vincent.    American  literary  masters,  p.  417-35. 

Atlantic.  71 :  15-25.  Jan.  '93.  George  William  Curtis  and  civil 
service  reform.    Sherman  S.  Rogers. 

Atlantic.  75 :  415-16.  March  '95.    Curtis  as  a  man  of  letters. 

Century.  25 :  578-82.  Feb.  '83.  George  William  Curtis.  S.  S.  Co- 
nant. 

Chautauquan.  17:165-9.  May  '93.  George  William  Curtis.  Ar- 
thur Cassot. 

Cosmopolitan.  17 :  703-5.  Oct.  '94.  An  autobiographical  sketch. 
George  William  Curtis. 
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Critic.  23 :  73-4.  July  29,  '93.    Parke  Godwin  on  Mr.  Curtis. 

Harper's  Magazine.  86:469-76.  Feb.  '93.  Recollections  of  George 
William  Curtis.    John  W.  Chadwick. 

McClure's  Magazine.  23 :  614-23.  Oct.  '04.  George  William  Cur- 
tis :  friend  of  the  republic.    Carl  Schurz. 

Nation.  55 :  180-2.  Sept.  8,  '92.    George  William  Curtis. 

Review  of  Reviews.  6:280-6.  Oct.  '92.  Two  great  Americans: 
George  William  Curtis  and  John  G.  Whittier. 

2.     Charles  Dudley  Warner,  1829-1900. 

He  was  a  journalist,  an  economist,  a  philanthropist ; 
he  remains  an  essayist,  a  humorist,  an  artist  of  del- 
icate fibre,  of  rare  temperament,  of  a  certain  charm 
impossible  not  to  feel  peculiarly  his.  .  .  .  His 
humor  was  an  aroma  which  interfused  all  his  thought, 
and  filled  his  pages  with  the  constant  surprise  of  its 
presence. — Harper's  Magazine. 

a  His  life. 
b  His  character. 
c  His  career  as  a  journalist. 
d  His  humor. 
e  His  essays. 
/  His  novels. 

g  Reading:    A    selection    from    "My    summer    in    a 
garden." 

Recommended  Reading 
My  summer  in  a  garden. 

"My  summer  in  a  garden"  .  .  .  was  the  disclosure  of  an 
American  humorist  who  recalled  Irving  without  in  any  way 
imitating  him,  and  the  quality  of  whose  humor  was  at  once 
kindly,  sympathetic  and  intelligent;  sometimes  whimsical, 
never  malicious  or  biting. — Outlook. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  418-20. 
Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  87-103. 

Century.   65 :  378-80.  Jan.   '03.     Qualities    of    Warner's    humor. 

Joseph  H.  Twichell. 
Critic.  37 :  547-9-  Dec.  '00.    Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Hamilton  W. 

Mabie, 
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Current  Literature.  29:  710-11.  Dec.  'oo.    Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Dial.  29 :  393-4.  Nov.  1,  'oo.    Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Harper's  Magazine.  102:319-20.  Jan.  '01.     Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner.   Editor's  Easy  chair. 
Outlook.  66 :  478-9.  Oct.  27,  'oo.    Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Outlook.  80:  440-1.  June  17,  '05.    Charles  Dudley  Warner's  works. 

3.     Other  essayists. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  420-37. 

Chautauquan.  65:313-35.  Feb.  '12.  Essays.  Benjamin  A.  Hey- 
drick. 

Munsey.  49 :  268-72.  May  '13.  Modern  essays.  Brander  Mat- 
thews. 
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IV 

American  Humor 

Our  typical  humorists  have  not  been  mere  jesters,  and 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  have  influenced  and  direc- 
ted popular  opinion  more  than  our  scholars  or  our  poets. 
Humor,  in  fact,  is  a  characteristic  element  in  our  litera- 
ture, because  it  extends  far  beyond  purely  literary  limits 
and  is  a  characteristic  element  in  the  American  people. 
— Henry  S.  Pancoast. 

i.     Short  survey  of  American  humor. 

a  "Josh  Billings"  (Henry  Wheeler  Shaw)  1818-1885. 

b  George   Horatio  Derby    ("Jonn   Phoenix")    1823- 
1861. 

c  "Petroleum  V.  Nasby"  (David  Ross  Locke)  1833- 
1888. 

d  "Artemus  Ward"  (Charles  Farrar  Browne)   1834- 
1867. 

e  Other  humorists. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  25-43. 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  1,  p.  520-6. 
Simonds.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  306-7. 
Trent.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  515-36. 
Wendell.    Literary  history  of  America,  p'.  507-13. 

Bookman.  6 :  24-34.  Sept.  '97.    Some  humorists.    M.  A.  De  Wolfe. 
Howe. 

Bookman.  21 :  584-9.  Aug.  '05.    Some  American  humorists.    Joel 
Benton. 

Century.  63 :  45-64.  Nov.  '01.     Retrospect    of    American   humor. 
William  P.  Trent. 

Chautauquan.  22 :  160-4.  Nov.  '95.     American  humorists.     L.  A. 
Sherman. 

Harper's  Magazine.  80 :  783-97.  Apr.  '90.    American  literary  come- 
dians. 

Munsey's  Magazine.  25 :  482-90.  July  '01.     Century  of  American 
humor.    James  L.  Ford. 
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2.     Samuel  Langhorne  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain")  1835- 

1910. 

In  "Roughing  it,"  "Life  on  the  Mississippi,  "The 
Gilded  Age,"  "Tom  Sawyer,"  "Huckleberry  Finn," 
"Pudd'nhead  Wilson,"  he  has  done  work  that  can 
never  be  done  again.  The  world  that  these  books 
depict  has  vanished  as  completely  as  the  Bagdad  of 
Haroun  al  Raschid.  Not  only  has  he  told  the  story 
of  this  vanished  world,  illustrating  it  with  descrip- 
tions and  characterizations  that  are  like  Flemish 
.  portraits,  but  he  has  caught  and  held  the  spirit  of 
it,  and  he  has  thrown  over  it  all  the  nameless  glow 
of  romance.  .  .  .  The  books  are  six  chapters  of 
autobiography.  .  .  .  These  books  and  "The  inno- 
cents abroad"  are  Mark  Twain's  contribution  to  the 
library  of  American  classics. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

a  His  life. 

b  Influence  of  the  Mississippi  on  Mark  Twain. 

c  Mark  Twain  as  a  lecturer. 

d  His  literary  work. 

e  His  humor. 

f  His  most  famous  books. 

g  His  place  in  literature. 

h  Reading:  Selections  from  "Huckleberry  Finn." 

Recommended  Reading 
Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn. 

"The  Odyssey  of  the  Mississippi." 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  a  century  or  take  three  generations 
before  we  Americans  generally  discover  how  great  a  book 
"Huckleberry  Finn"  really  is,  how  keen  its  vision  of  char- 
acter, how  close  its  observations  of  life,  how  sound  its  phil- 
osophy, and  how  it  records  for  us  once  and  for  all  certain 
phases  of  southwestern  society,  which  it  is  very  important  for 
us  to  perceive  and  understand.— Brander  Matthews. 
The  innocents  abroad. 

"The  innocents  abroad"  made  him  famous  at  once,  .  .  . 
and  the  public  is  not  tired  of  buying  it.  .  .  .  Not  since  this 
feat  of  Cervantes  has  a  wholesome  burst  of  merriment  cleared 
the  air  more  effectually  or  banished  a  greater  humbug  from 
literature  than  when  "The  innocents  abroad"  laughed  away 
the  sentimental,  the  romantic  book  of  travels. — Henry  C. 
Vedder. 
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The  jumping  frog  of  Calaveras  county. 

In  Mikels.    Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  221-30. 
Overland,  n.  s.  40:287-91.  Sept.  '02. 

"His  world-famous  story." 

References 

Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  355-64. 

Long.    American  literature,  p.  464-8. 

Macy.    Spirit  of  American  literature,  p.  248-77. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  45-62. 

Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  124-40. 

American  Magazine.  70:428-32.  July  'io.    Mark  Twain. 

Atlantic.  79 :  443-50.  Apr.  '97.  Mark  Twain  as  an  interpreter  of 
American  character.    Charles  Miner  Thompson. 

Bookman.  31 :  366-96.  June  '10.     (A  Mark  Twain  number.) 

Current  Literature.  48:  663-7.  June  '13.  Mark  Twain  as  a  serious 
force  in  literature. 

Forum.  44:1-13.  July  '10.  Mark  Twain  as  an  orator.  Charles 
Vale. 

Harper's  Magazine.  118:948-55.  May  '09.  Mark  Twain.  Archi- 
bald Henderson. 

Harper's  Magazine.  121 :  165-78,  340-8,  512-29.  July-Sept.  '10.  My 
memories  of  Mark  Twain.    William  D.  Howells. 

Harper's  Weekly.  54 : 6-10.  Apr.  30,  'io.  Mark  Twain :  a  bio- 
graphical study.    Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 

Independent.  68 :  960-3.  May  5,  '10.  Twainiana.  Alexander  Stod- 
dart. 

McClure's  Magazine.  13 :  523-9.  Oct.  '99.  Mark  Twain :  a  bio- 
graphical sketch.     Samuel  E.  Moffett. 

North  American  Review.  172:306-21.  Feb.  'oi ;  Same.  North 
American  Review.  191 :  836-50.  June  '10.  Mark  Twain :  an  in- 
quiry.   William  D.  Howells. 

North  American  Review.  185 :  540-8.  July  5,  '07.  Mark  Twain. 
William  Lyon  Phelps. 

North  American  Review.  191 :  822-6.  June  'io.  England  and  Mark 
Twain.    Britannicus. 

North  American  Review.  192:805-15.  Dec.  'io.  International 
fame  of  Mark  Twain.    Archibald  Henderson. 

Outlook.  87 :  648-53.  Nov.  23,  '07.  Mark  Twain  the  humorist. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

Review  of  Reviews.  23:37-41.  Jan.  '01.     Sketch  of  Mark  Twain. 

Review  of  Reviews.  41 :  702-3.  June  '10.  Mark  Twain,  artist, 
William  Lyon  Phelps. 
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V 

The  Far  West 

I.     Joaquin  Miller  (Cincinnatus  Hiner  Miller)  1841-1913. 

Joaquin  Miller  had  the  endowment  of  a  poet,  and 
has  taken  up  into  his  verse  the  physical  atmosphere 
of  the  great  solitudes,  and  the  free  career  of  life  led 
amid  them.  The  ranges,  the  deserts,  the  sweep  of  the 
plains,  the  flood  of  burning  light,  the  glory  of  color, 
are  all  caught  in  his  framing  lines;  the  startling 
phenomena  of  torrent  and  blazing  prairie,  and  the 
sudden  catastrophes  of  the  cattle-lands  are  there; 
the  scene,  illimitable  and  lonely,  where  life  is  but  a 
speck,  is  mirrored  both  physically  and  in  feeling;  but 
often  his  muse  itself  seems  lost  in  the  vastness.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  riding  poet,  of  course ;  the  lope  of  the  prairie 
is  in  his  fine  lines,  and  is  the  best  part  of  them. — 
George  E.  Woodberry. 

a  His  life  and  its  effect  on  his  work. 

b  His  personal  character  and  peculiarities. 

c  Nature  in  his  poetry. 

d  Miller  as  the  poet  of  the  far  west. 

e  His  other  work. 

/  Readings:  "Columbus";  "Westward  ho!" 

Recommended  Reading 

At  the  grave  of  Walker.    In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p. 
427. 

His  poetry  is  tropical  in  its  profusion  of  color. — Edmund 
Clarence  Stedman. 

By  the  Pacific  ocean.    In  Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  428. 
Miller  gives  us  haunting  pictures  of  the  plains,  the  sierra 
and  the  sundown  seas. — Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 
Columbus.    In  Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  426-7. 

Miller's  lyric  on  Columbus  represents  the  highest  poetic 
expression  evoked  by  our  quadri-centennial. — James  L.  Onder- 
donk. 
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Vaquero.    In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  428. 

He  is  .  .  .  the  poet  of  elemental  men  in  elemental   sur- 
roundings— pioneers  amid  the  vastness  of  the  uttermost  west. 
— Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
Westward  ho!    In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  427-8. 

He  is  the  poet  of  the  American  westward  march. — Fred 
Lewis  Pattee. 

References 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  99-115. 

Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  301-13. 

Arena.  9 :  553-60.  March  '94.    A  new  social  vision.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Arena.  32:603-15.  Dec.  '04.    Joaquin  Miller;  a  nature  loving  poet 
of  progress.    B.  O.  Flower. 

Bookman.  28 :  342-9.  Dec.  '08.    The  wild  Joaquin.    Bailey  Millard. 
Craftsman.  20:496-504.  Aug.  '11.     Joaquin  Miller:  his  life  and 

art.    Henry  Meade  Bland. 
Dial.  54 :  165-7.  March  1,  '13.    Joaquin  Miller. 
Independent.  74 :  437-9.  Feb.  27,  '13.    Joaquin  Miller. 

Sunset.  30:765-70.  June  '13.    Poet  of  the  Sierras.    Hamlin  Gar- 
land. 

2.    Bret  Harte,  1839-1902. 

The  author  of  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp," 
"The  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat,"  and  "Tennessee's 
partner"  seemed  to  know  almost  intuitively  what  he 
must  emphasize  or  neglect  in  order  to  give  his  read- 
ers a  vivid  impression  of  the  California  argonauts. 
He  mingles  humor  and  pathos,  realism  and  idealism, 
in  a  masterly  way.  No  other  author  has  had  the 
necessary  dramatic  touch  to  endow  those  times  with 
such  a  powerful  romantic  appeal  to  our  imagination. 
No  one  else  has  rescued  them  from  the  oblivion 
which  usually  overtakes  all  transitory  stages  of 
human  development.  .  .  .  Bret  Harte's  best  work 
is  as  bracing,  as  tonic,  as  instinct  with  the  spirit  of 
vigorous  youth,  as  the  mountain  air  which  has  never 
before  been  breathed. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

a  His  life  story. 
b  His  poems. 
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c  His  short  stories. 

d  His  other  writings. 

e  The  California  life  he  portrayed. 

f  Reading:  A  selection  from  "The  outcasts  of  Poker 
Flat? 

Recommended  Reading 

The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 

In  Harte.    Tennessee's  partner,  etc. 
Overland,  n.  s.  40 :  254-63.  Sept.  '02. 
Overland,  n.  s.  66:  198-208.  Sept.  '15. 

Our  greatest  short  story  of  pioneer  life." — Reuben  Post 
Halleck. 

There  is  an  exquisite  blending  of  the  characteristic  quality 
of  external  nature  with  the  rough  life  of  the  miner.  One  is 
continually  conscious  of  rocks  and  trees  in  combinations  native 
only  to  the  mountain  region,  of  the  deep  blue  of  the  Califor- 
nia sky,  of  the  yellow  glitter  of  mountain  streams,  and  of  the 
sombre  silence  of  primeval  forests.  For  one  who  gives  so  few 
lines  to  direct  description  of  natural  objects,  there  is  a  won- 
derful fulness  of  external  nature  in  all  Bret  Harte's  best  sto- 
ries. He  has  the  gift  of  hinting  in  a  forest  with  a  word,  of 
flashing  in  a  sky-scene  with  an  epithet — a  poetic  gift  which 
sets  the  wilderness  to  blossoming  on  the  verge  of  the  gam- 
bler's den. — Critic. 

The  outcasts  of  Poker  Flat. 

In  Harte.    Tennessee's  partner,  etc. 
Overland,  n.  s.  40 :  209-18.  Sept.  '02. 
Although  Bret  Harte's  writings  do  not  profess  to  be  his- 
torical they  do  preserve  the  color,  the  motion,  and  the  unique 
possibilities  of  the  life  of  the  olden  California. — Noah  Brooks. 

Plain  language  from  Truthful  James ;  or,  The  heathen  Chinee. 
In  Harte.    Tennessee's  partner,  etc. 
Overland,  n.  s.  40 :  234-9.  Sept.  '02. 

Lines  and  phrases  of  it  became  household  words  all  over 
the  United  States  and  are  still  quoted. — Henry  C.  Vedder. 

Tennessee's  partner. 

In  Harte.    Tennessee's  partner,  etc. 

Overland,  n.  s.  40 :  246-53.  Sept.  '02. 

"Tennessee's  partner"  is  a  transcription  from  life.  It  has 
the  imaginative  power  of  a  fresh  creation ;  it  seems  typical  of 
the  life  of  the  men,  in  incident  and  character,  and  the  hero 
himself  is  one  of  the  most  original  in  our  literature. — John 
Erskine. 
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References 
Canby.    Short  story  in  English,  p.  288-98. 
Erskine.    Leading  American  novelists,  p.  325-69. 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  245-9. 
Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  08-102. 
Long.    American  literature,  p.  412-15. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870,  p.  65-82. 
Vedder.     American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  212-29. 

Atlantic.  78:673-8.  Nov.  '96.     Early  recollections  of  Bret  Harte. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard. 
Atlantic.  90 :  260-8.  Aug.  '02.    Bret  Harte.    Henry  C.  Merwin. 
Atlantic.  102 :  297-307.  Sept.  '08.    Bret  Harte's  heroines.  Henry  C. 

Merwin. 
Book  Buyer.  24 :  358-62.  June  '02.     Bret  Harte :  a  study  and  an 

appreciation.     Noah  Brooks. 
Bookman.  13 :  223-37.  May  '01.     Bret  Harte's  country.    Will  M. 

Clemens. 
Century.  36:447-51.  July  '99.     Bret  Harte  in  California.     Noah 

Brooks. 
Critic.  41 :  170-4.  Aug.  '02.     American  humor  and    Bret    Harte. 

G.  K.  Chesterton. 
Current  Literature.  51 :  681-4.  Dec.  '11.    Bret  Harte  as  the  classic 

interpreter  of  California's  heroic  age. 
McClure's  Magazine.  4:38-50.  Dec.  '94.     A  morning  with  Bret 

Harte.    Henry  J.  W.  Dam. 
Overland,  n.  s.  40:201-63.  Sept.  '02.     (A  Bret  Harte  number.) 
Overland,  n.  s.  66:88-08.  Aug.   '15.     Bret  Harte  and  Truthful 

James.    Robert  L.  Fulton. 
Reader.   10 :  122-7.  July  '07.     Glimpses  of   Bret  Harte.     S.   R. 

Elliott. 
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VI 

Three  Women  Novelists 

i.     Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  1811-1896. 

No  complete  history  of  America  can  be  written 
that  does  not  take  measure  of  her  moulding  of  her 
time  and  credit  her  with  a  glorious  share  in  purging 
the  country  of  a  national  shame. — Nation. 

a  Her  life. 

b  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 

c  Her  other  work. 

Recommended  Reading 
Uncle  Tom's  cabin. 

The  one  indispensable  requisite  of  a  great  work  of  imag- 
inative fiction  is  its  universality,  its  conception  and  construc- 
tion so  that  it  will  appeal  to  universal  human  nature  in  all 
races  and  situations  and  climates.  Uncle  Tom's  cabin  does 
that. — Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

References 
Erskine.    Leading  American  novelists,  p.  275-323. 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  169-73. 
Trent.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  500-9. 
Wendell.    Literary  history  of  America,  p.  352-6. 

Atlantic.  78 :  145-56.  Aug.  '96.     Days  with  Mrs.   Stowe.     Annie 

Fields. 
Atlantic.  78:311-21.   Sept.  '96.     Story  of  "Uncle  Tom's  cabin." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Bookman.  17 :  23-30.  March  '03.     Famous  novels  and  their  con- 
temporary   critics :    "Uncle    Tom's    cabin."     Arthur    Bartlett 

Maurice. 
Century.  52 :  699-704.  Sept.  '96.    Author  of  "Uncle  Tom's  cabin." 

Richard  Burton. 
Critic.  30 :  281-3.  Apr.  24,  '97.     Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     Gerald 

Stanley  Lee. 
Forum.  21 :  727-34.  Aug.  *q6.    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    Julius  H. 

Ward. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  28:9.  June  '11.     How  my  mother  wrote 

"Uncle  Tom's  cabin."    Charles  Edward  Stowe. 
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McClure's  Magazine.  36:  604-21.  Apr.  '11.  How  Mrs.  Stowe  wrote 

"Uncle  Tom's  cabin."     Charles  Edward   Stowe  and  Lyman 

Beecher  Stowe. 
McClure's  Magazine.   37:28-40.   May  '11.     Girlhood  of  Harriet 

Beecher  Stowe.    Charles  Edward  Stowe  and  Lyman  Beecher 

Stowe. 
Nation.  63 :  24-6.  July  9,  '96.    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
Outlook.  54 :  138-43.  July  25,  '96.    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  John  R. 

Howard. 
Outlook.  98:286-7.  June   10,   '11.     A  moving  novel   sixty  years 

after. 
Outlook.  98:  300-3.  June  10,  '11.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe:  friend  of 

the  South.     Charles  Edward  Stowe. 
Reader.  5:612-17.  Apr.  '05.    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.   Julia  Ward 

Howe. 
Review  of  Reviews.  14:  177-80.  Aug.  '96.    Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

2.     Helen  Hunt  Jackson,  183 1 -1885. 

She  was  a  daughter  of  the  Brahmins,  ...  in- 
tensely conscientious,  emotional,  eager  in  the  reform 
of  abuses,  brilliant,  impetuous. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

a  Her  life. 

b  "Ramona." 

c  Her  other  writings. 

Recommended  Reading 
Ramona. 

If  "Ramona"  touches  the  soul  of  all  just  men  and  women 
with  the  inspiration  of  a  righteous  indignation,  it  has  an  equal 
potency  for  all  to  whom  the  highest  beauty  of  art  in  style 
and  literary  construction  is  a  revelation  of  kindred  signifi- 
cance and  authority. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  254-8. 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  2,  p.  238-9. 

Atlantic.  86:712-14.  Nov.  '00.  How  "Ramona"  was  written. 
H.  H.  Jackson. 

Book  Buyer.  21 :  384-6.  Dec.  '00.  New  edition  of  "Ramona." 
Mary  Tracy  Earle. 

Century.  31:251-9.  Dec.  '85.    Mrs.  Helen  Jackson  ("H.  H."). 

Critic.  10 :  237-8.  May  14,  '87.  "H.  H."  in  southern  California. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner. 

Education.  21 :  182-4.  Nov.  '00.  The  author  of  "Ramona."  Eliza- 
beth Porter  Gould. 
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3.     Margaret  Wade  Deland,  1857- 

To  her  the  redemption  of  a  soul,  the  rehabilitation 
of  a  character,  the  restoration  of  a  human  being  to 
the  paths  of  righteousness,  are  of  supreme  importance, 
for  she  realizes  that  the  great  forces  of  self-sacrifice 
and  renunciation  are  as  vital  in  fiction  as  in  life. — 
Mary  K.  Ford. 

a  Her  life. 
b  Her  novels. 

c  Her  stories  of  Old  Chester. 

d  Reading:  A  selection  from  "Good  for  the  soul"  in 
"Old  Chester  tales." 

Recommended  Reading 

Old  Chester  tales. 

Mrs.  Deland  has  written  with  such  convincing  and  touch- 
ing reality  that  she  has  made  a  town,  which  is  the  creation  of 
her  own  imagination,  more  real  to  millions  of  people,  than 
any  town  on  the  broad  map,  that  several  dwellers  in  this  town 
of  her  imagination  are  also  as  real  acquaintances  as  those  of 
the  flesh,  that  she  has  carried  her  power  of  vivid  creation  so 
far  that  not  only  the  personages  and  the  streets,  but  even 
some  of  the  houses  in  this  town  are  familiar  to  her  readers. — 
/.  P.  O'Connor. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  394-6. 

Bookman.  25  :  511-19.  July  '07.  Some  representative  story  tellers. 
Mary  K.  Ford. 

Critic.  33 :  33-9.  July  '98.    Mrs.  Deland  at  home.    Lucia  Purdy. 

Harper's  Magazine.  123:963-4.  Nov.  'n  .  A  study  of  "The  iron 
woman." 

Harper's  Weekly.  47 :  1839-40.  Nov.  14,  '13.    Margaret  Deland. 

North  American  Review.  194:921-5.  Dec.  '11.  "The  iron  woman." 
Mary  Tappan  Wright. 

Outlook.  64:407-10.  Feb.  17,  '00.  Mrs.  Deland's  childhood.  Don- 
ald McDonald. 

Outlook.  84 :  730-4.  Nov.  24,  '06.  Margaret  Deland :  a  study  in 
influences.    M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe. 

Outlook.  99:  156-7.  Sept.  23,  '11.  Mrs.  Deland's  powerful  story: 
"The  iron  woman." 

Woman's  Home  Companion.  42 :  5.  Nov.  '15.  A  visit  to  Margaret 
Deland.    Kathleen  Norris. 
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VII 
Two  Realists 

i.     Henry  James,  1843- 1916. 

He  came  to  endow  his  men  and  women  more  and 
more  with  his  own  penetration,  tenderness  and  scrupu- 
lousness, till  at  last  he  had  created  a  world  worthy 
of  his  master  faculty,  in  which  beings  confronted 
each  other  who  saw  volumes  in  each  other's  gestures 
and  profundities  in  each  other's  words,  who  took 
joy  in  each  other's  insight,  .  .  .  who  belonged  to 
each  other  or  fought  each  other  on  levels  of  intimacy 
which  had  never  yet  been  described. — Living  Age. 

a  His  early  life,  environment  and  education. 

b  His  foreign  life. 

c  His  character  portrayal. 

d  His  realism. 

e  His  style. 

/  His  critical  writings. 

g  His  short  stories. 

h  His  novels  especially  his  international  novels. 

Recommended  Reading 
Daisy  Miller. 

Daisy  Miller  is  a  brilliant  study  of  the  Italian  experiences 
of  an  American  girl  of  the  unconventionally  independent  type. 
.  .  .  One  feels  baffled  and  provoked,  but  is  held  to  the  book 
by  the  spell  of  a  writer  who  is  clever,  intellectual,  a  master 
of  style,  and  a  skilled  scientist  in  dissecting  human  character. — 
Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

The  portrait  of  a  lady. 

"The  portrait  of  a  lady"  is  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Mr.  James. 
— Lip  pine  ott's  Magazine. 

References 

Brownell.    American  prose  masters,  p.  339-400  (Same.    Atlantic. 

95:496-519.  Apr.  '05). 
Canby.    Short  story  in  English,  p.  307-15. 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  376-9. 
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Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  186-97. 

Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  2,  p.  432-6. 

Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  69-86. 

Atlantic.  95  :  496-519..  Apr.  '05.    Henry  James.    W.  C.  Brownell. 

Atlantic.   100 :  458-66.   Oct.  '07.     Henry  James  and    his    double. 

W.  A.  Gill. 
Atlantic.   117:801-11.  June  '16.     Henry  James.     Helen  Thomas 

Follett  and  Wilson  Follett. 
Bookman.  43:219-22.  Apr.  '16;  Same.     Bookman.  4:20-2.  Sept. 

'96.     Henry  James  as  a  critic.    Annie  Macdonell. 
Contemporary  Review.  101 :  69-78.  Jan.  '12 ;  Same.     Living  Age. 

272:287-95.  Feb.  3,  '12.     Henry  James  and  his  prefaces.     M. 

Sturge  Gretton. 
Fortnightly  Review.  105 :  620-32.  Apr.  '16.    Art  of  Henry  James. 

Wilfrid  L.  Randell. 
Forum.  55 :  551-64.  May  '16.     Henry    James :    an    appreciation. 

Anna  Leach. 
Harper's   Bazar.  36 : 9-14.    Jan.    '02.     Mr.    James's    masterpiece 

[Daisy  Miller].    William  D.  Howells. 

Living  Age.  236 :  277-95.  March  7,  '03.    Novels  of  Henry  James. 

Living  Age.  240:1-14.  Jan.  2,  '04.  Novels  of  Henry  James. 
Oliver  Elton. 

Living  Age.  262:  691-6.  Sept.  II,  '09.    Novels  of  Henry  James. 
Living  Age.  289:  122-5.  Apr.  8,  '16.    Henry  James.    Walter  de  la 

Mare. 
Living  Age.  289:  229-33,  Apr.  22,  '16.    World  of  Henry  James. 

Living  Age.  289 :  568-70.  May  27,  '16.  Bunch  of  violets.  Filson 
Young. 

North  American  Review.  176:125-37.  Jan.  '03;  Same.  North 
American  Review.  203:572-84.  Apr.  '16.  Henry  James's  later 
work.    William  D.  Howells. 

North  American  Review.  180 :  102-8.  Jan.  '05 ;  Same.  North 
American  Review.  203  :  585-91.  Apr.  '16.  Henry  James :  an  ap- 
preciation.   Joseph  Conrad. 

North  American  Review.  185 :  214-18.  May  17,  '07.  "The  American 
scene,"  a  review.     Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

North  American  Review.  203  :  592-9.  Apr.  '16.  Henry  James :  an 
impression.    Edith  Wyatt. 

Quarterly  Review.  212:393-408.  Apr.  'io;  Same.  Living  Age 
265:643-52.  June  11,  '10.  Art  of  Henry  James.  Morton  Ful- 
lerton. 

Scribner's  Magazine.  36 :  394-400.  Oct.  '04.  Henry  James.  Eliza- 
beth Luther  Cary. 
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2.     William  Dean  Howells,  1837- 

[In  his  stories]  every  character  is  minutely  de- 
scribed; cravats  and  waistcoats,  hats  and  watch- 
charms,  dresses  and  furbelows,  are  dwelt  upon  with 
thoroughness.  The  author  stops  the  story  to  describe 
a  carpet,  a  wardrobe,  a  peculiarity  of  gesture.  .  .  . 
As  a  result  we  get  from  the  reading  of  the  book,  in 
spite  of  our  impatience  at  its  slow  movement,  a 
feeling  of  actuality.  ...  It  cannot  fail  that  these 
novels,  even  like  those  of  Jane  Austen,  will  "be 
valued  in  years  to  come  as  historical  documents. 
As  a  picture  of  the  externals  of  the  era  they  portray 
there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  them.  The  Boston 
of  the  seventies,  gone  now  as  completely  as  the 
Boston  of  the  Revolution,  lives  in  these  pages.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  painter  of  manners,  evermore  manners. — 
Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

For  forty  years  his  English  has  been  to  me  a  con- 
tinual delight  and  astonishment.  In  the  sustained 
exhibition  of  certain  great  qualities — clearness,  com- 
pression, verbal  exactness,  and  unforced  and  seemingly 
unconscious  felicity  of  phrasing — he  is,  in  my  belief, 
without  a  peer  in  the  English-speaking  world.  .  .  . 
He  seems  to  be  almost  always  able  to  find  that  elusive 
and  shifty  grain  of  gold,  the  right  word. — Mark 
Twain. 

a  His  boyhood  and  education. 

b  His  personality. 

c  His  literary  career. 

d  His  realism. 

e  His  style. 

f  His  novels. 

g  His  portrayal  of  American  life  with  especial  ref- 
erence to  "A  modern  instance/'  and  "The  rise 
of  Silas  Lapham." 

h  Howells  as  a  critic  and  essayist. 
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Recommended  Reading 

A  modern  instance.  In  Century.  23 :  241-58,  362-75,  57* -91,  753-00, 
921-31;  24:  114-27,  257-72,  409-25,  569-86,  740-63,  897-919.  Dec. 
'81 -Oct.  '82. 

I  have  always  taken  the  most  satisfaction  in  "A  modern 
instance."  I  have  there  come  closest  to  American  life  as  I 
know  it. — William  Dean  Howells. 

It  is  a  parable,  as  all  great  works  of  art  are  parables ;  and 
in  so  regarding  it  one  must  go  through  it  to  the  life  on  which 
it  rests. — Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 

"The  rise  of  Silas  Lapham"  is  a  novel  which  no  one  can 
neglect  who  cares  to  understand  American  character.  Anyone 
who  wishes  to  gain  an  insight  into  the  conditions  of  life  in 
America,  and  to  peer  into  its  social  complexities,  cannot  do 
better  than  to  give  his  days  and  nights  to  the  study  of  Mr. 
Howell's  stories  in  general  and  of  "The  rise  of  Silas  Lap- 
ham" in  particular. — Saturday  Review. 
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Bookman.  25  :  67-73.  March  '07.  Mr.  Howells  and  American  aris- 
tocracies.   A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 

Critic.  7 :  224-5.  Nov.  7,  '85.    "The  rise  of  Silas  Lapham." 

Critic.  35 :  1021-5.  Nov.  '99.  William  Dean  Howells :  some  as- 
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Current  Literature.  52:461-3.  Apr.  '12.  America's  foremost  liv- 
ing man  of  letters. 

Forum.  32 :  629-38.  Jan.  '02.  Mr.  Howells  as  a  critic.  Brander 
Matthews. 

Forum.  49:217-40.  Feb.  '13.  William  Dean  Howells.  W.  B. 
Trites. 

Harper's  Magazine.  113:221-5.  July  '06.  William  Dean  Howells. 
Mark  Twain. 

Harper's  Weekly.  56 :  27-34.  March  9,  '12.  A  tribute  to  William 
Dean  Howells. 
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Independent.  72 :  533-4.  March  7,  '12.    William  Dean  Howells. 

Lamp.  28:26-31.  Feb.  '04.  Mr.  Howells  on  love  and  literature. 
A.  Schade  van  Westrum. 

North  American  Review.  176:336-48.  March  '03.  Sanity  in  fic- 
tion.   Hamlin  Garland. 

North  American  Review.  195 :  558-62.  Apr.  '12.  Letter  to  Mr. 
Howells.     Henry  James. 

North  American  Review.  195 :  562-66.  Apr.  '12.  Letter  by  F.  B. 
Sanborn. 

North  American  Review.  196:339-52.  Sept.  '12.  A  national  con- 
tribution.   Edith  Wyatt. 

Westminster  Review.  178:597-608.  Dec.  '12.  A  portrayer  of  the 
commonplace.    Diplomaticus. 

World's  Work.  18:11547-9.  May  '09.  Mr.  Howells  at  work  at 
seventy-two.    Van  Wyck  Brooks. 
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VIII 

The  South  and  the  Negro  as  Revealed  by 
Page  and  Harris 

i.     Thomas  Nelson  Page,  1853- 

The  story  of  the  vanished  era,  the  gallantry  and 
spirit  of  its  men,  the  beauty  of  its  women,  the  name- 
less glow  that  hovers  over  remembered  youthful  days, 
he  would  show  through  the  medium  of  the  negro. 
It  is  exquisite  art  done  with  seemingly  impossible 
materials.  An  old  slave  tells  the  story  in  his  own 
picturesque  way  and  wholly  from  his  own  viewpoint, 
yet  so  simply,  so  inevitably,  that  one  forgets  the  art 
and  surrenders  himself  as  one  surrenders  to  actual 
life  with  its  humor  and  its  pathos  and  its  tragedy.  .  .  . 
The  illusion  is  complete.  The  old  South  lives  again 
and  we  are  in  it  both  in  sympathy  and  comprehension. 
— Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

a  His  life  career. 

b  His  portrayal  of  Virginia  life. 

c  The  negro  in  his  writings. 

d  His  short  stories. 

e  His  novels. 

f  Reading:  A  selection  from  "Marse  Chan." 

Recommended  Reading 
In  ole  Virginia. 

"In  ole  Virginia"  is  an  epic  in  dialect  literature.  Whether 
as  a  creation  or  a  portrayal,  .  .  .  the  series  of  stories  begin- 
ning with  the  famous  "Marse  Chan"  stands  preeminently  a 
production  of  consummate  workmanship  and  infinite  skill  of 
handling.  .  .  .  The  language  used  in  "In  ole  Virginia"  is  per- 
fection, as  far  as  perfection  can  be  obtained,  in  dialect  litera- 
ture.— Harry  A.  Toulmin. 
Marse  Chan. 

In  Mikels.     Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  283-314. 

Page.    In  ole  Virginia. 

Century.  27 :  932-42.  Apr.  '84. 

The  most  exquisite  story  of  the  war  that  has  yet  appeared. 
— Book  Buyer, 
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"Meh  lady." 

In  Page.    In  ole  Virginia. 

Century.  32 :  187-204.  June  '86. 

A  positive  classic  in  the  negro  dialect. — James  Whitcomb 
Riley. 

Polly. 

In  Page.    In  ole  Virginia. 

Harper's  Magazine.  74 :  37-52.  Dec.  '86. 

Who  can  resist  the  charm  of  Polly? — Edwin  Minis. 

Unc'  Edinburgh  drowndin'. 

In  Page.    In  ole  Virginia. 

Harper's  Magazine.  72:304-15.  Jan.  '86. 

The  best  account  of  life  in  the  South  before  the  war  is  in 
"Unc'  Edinburg's  drowndin'."  The  fox-hunting,  dueling, 
Christmas  celebrations,  hospitality,  chivalry,  love-making — all 
are  there  ...  in  the  artistic  words  of  the  old  negro  who 
recalls  it  all  from  the  haze  of  the  past. — Edwin  Mints. 

Uncle    Gabe's  white  folks.     In  Stedman.     American    anthology. 
P-  557-8. 

A  dialect  poem  .  .  .  that  strikes  the  keynote  of  all  its  au- 
thor's later  work. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

References 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  323-4. 
Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  69-73. 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  262-9. 
Southern  writers,  v.  2,  p.  120-51. 
Toulmin.     Social  historians,  p.  1-32. 

Atlantic.   100 :  109-15.  July  '07.     Thomas  Nelson   Page.     Edwin 
Mims. 

Book  Buyer.  4 :  284-5.  Oct.  '87.    Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Book   Buyer.    17:297-8.   Nov.   '98.     A   romantic  chronicle    [Red 
Rock] .    Mary  Tracy  Earle. 

Bookman.    38 :  24-6.    Sept.    '13.     Thomas    Nelson    Page.     Hugh 
Thompson. 

Current  Literature.   43 :  171 -2.   Aug.   '07.     Waning  influence   of 
Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

Outlook.  87 :  742-3.  Nov.  30,  '07.     Thomas  Nelson  Page. 
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2.     Joel  Chandler  Harris  ("Uncle  Remus")  1848-1908. 
Somewhere  from  over  the  border-land, 

Came  a  wonderful  teller  of  tales  one  day ; 
And  he  walked  with  the  children,  hand  in  hand — 

The  children  who  followed  him  all  the  way, 
Who  loved  him  the  best,  and  who  loved  so  well 
The  wonderful  tales  that  he  had  to  tell. 

— Anne  McQueen. 

a  Sketch  of  his  life. 

b  His  personality. 

c  His  journalistic  career. 

d  His  knowledge  of  and  portrayal  of  the  negro. 

e  His  Uncle  Remus  tales. 

/  Readings :  "Mr.  Benjamin  Ram  and  his  wonderful 
fiddle"  (in  Harris.  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus)  ; 
"My  honey,  my  love"  (in  Stedman.  American 
anthology,  p.  514). 

Recommended  Reading 

Nights  with  Uncle  Remus.    In  Century.  26:340-9,  611-23,  772-81. 
July-Sept.  '83. 

No  man  who  has  ever  written  has  known  one-tenth  part 
about  the  negro  that  Mr.  Harris  knows,  and  for  those  who 
hereafter  shall  wish  to  find  out  not  merely  the  words,  but 
the  real  language  of  the  negro  of  that  section,  and  the  habits 
of  mind  of  all  American  negroes  of  the  old  time,  his  works 
will  prove  the  best  thesaurus. — Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

He  was  the  gold  hunter  of  that  long  buried  deposit  of  old 
races  which,  when  it  is  found  and  refined  into  words  becomes 
the  lore,  the  folk-scriptures  that  bind  all  nations  and  races  to- 
gether by  the  same  traditions.  He  was  the  brother  of  all 
men,  the  Homer  of  little  children,  the  near  kin  of  the  crea- 
tures. He  was  a  gentle  mystic,  who  lightened  mystery  with 
a  cunning  human  word  and  a  smile.  He  was  a  seer  who  fore- 
told the  past  as  if  it  were  the  future,  a  wanderer  by  the  far 
currents  of  life,  when  the  life  of  man  and  beast  flowed  more 
softly  in  the  same  channel.  .  .  .  He  was  an  historian  of  man 
and  creature  relationships,  a  philosopher  in  his  power  to  in- 
terpret them  to  us.  .  .  .  To  read  his  Uncle  Remus  stories 
was  to  pass  for  the  time  into  another  far  age  of  men  and 
mind. — Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris. 
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Book  Buyer.  13 :  65-8.  Feb.  '96.  Joel  Chandler  Harris ;  a  charac- 
ter sketch.    John  Henderson  Garnsey. 

Bookman.  27:551-7.  Aug.  '08.  Glimpses  of  the  author  of  "Uncle 
Remus."    Caroline  Ticknor. 

Century.  77 :  891-7.  Apr.  '09.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  James  W. 
Lee. 

Chautauquan.  24 :  62-7.  Oct.  '96.  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  W.  M. 
Baskervill. 

Current  Literature.  45 :  164-6.  Aug.  '08.  How  Joel  Chandler  Har- 
ris came  to  write  the  "Uncle  Remus"  stories. 

Delineator.  73 :  678-9.  May  '09.  At  Snap  Bean  farm.  Frank  L. 
Stanton. 

Independent.  65 :  100-2.  July  23,  '08.  The  passing  of  Uncle  Re- 
mus.   Mrs.  L.  H.  Harris. 

Ladies'  Home  Journal.  24:  17.  May  '07.  Most  modest  author  in 
America.    Mrs.  Thaddeus  Horton. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  89 :  572-8.  Apr.  '12.  Uncle  Remus.  La 
Salle  Corbell  Pickett. 

Nation.  87:26-7.  July  9,  '08.    Uncle  Remus. 

Nation.  87:30-1.  July  9,  '08.    Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Outlook.  78 :  594-603.  Nov.  5,  '04-  Joel  Chandler  Harris.  Ray 
Stannard  Baker. 

Review  of  Reviews.  38:214-15.  Aug.  '08.  Author  of  "Uncle  Re- 
mus." 

St.  Nicholas.  42 :  453-5.  March  '15.  Joel  Chandler  Harris— "Uncle 
Remus."    Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 
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IX 

The  South  and  its  Local  Colonists 

i.     "Charles  Egbert  Craddock."    (Mary    Noailles    Mur- 
free)  1850- 

Miss  Murfree  possesses  that  remarkable  power  to 
transmute  the  illusive  witchery  of  mountain  grandeur 
into  the  dispassionate  garb  of  prose.  .  .  .  There  is 
something  of  Thoreau  in  the  sketches  of  the  wood- 
land creatures  and  the  homes  of  the  inhabitants  of 
these  trackless  realms  with  the  many  mysteries 
of  the  natural  storehouse.  The  swaying  pines  and 
chestnuts,  the  rhododendron  and  the  mountain  lily, 
are  as  accurately  etched  upon  the  imagination  as 
if  transmuted  to  the  printed  page  by  some  mysterious 
alchemy. — Harry  A.  Toulmin. 

a  Her  life  story. 

b  Her  local  color. 

c  Her  use  of  nature  as  a  back  ground  for  her  stories. 

d  Her  mountain  people. 

e  Her  writings. 

Recommended  Realing 
In  the  Tennessee  mountains. 

Her  magic  wand  revealed  to  us  the  poetry  and  the  pathos 
of  the  hard,  narrow  and  monotonous  life  of  the  mountaineers, 
and  touched  mountain  and  wood  and  crag  and  stream  with  an 
enduring  splendor. — W.  M.  Baskervill. 
Drifting  down  Lost  creek. 

In  Craddock.    In  the  Tennessee  mountains. 
Atlantic.  53:362-75,  441-54-  March,  Apr.  '84. 
The  presence  of  the  mountains  is  always  imminent,  and 
seems  to  impress  the  lives  of  the  people  in  some  direct  way. 
To  Cynthia  Ware,  for  instance,  in  the  story  "Drifting  down 
Lost  Creek,"  Pine  mountain  seems  to  stand  as  a  bar  to  all 
her  ambitions  and  dreams. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 
A  playin'  of  Old  Sledge  at  the  settlemint.    In  Craddock.    In  the 
Tennessee  mountains. 

An  intensely  dramatic  gambling  story  with  a  mountain  set- 
ting for  its  action. — Elias  Lieberman. 
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The  star  in  the  valley. 

In  Craddock.    In  the  Tennessee  mountains. 

Atlantic.  42 :  532-43.  Nov.  '78. 

Under  her  pen  we  see  the  rough  mountains  and  moun- 
taineers ...  as  through  a  Claude  Lorrain  glass.  No  writer 
has  painted  such  wonderful  pen  pictures  of  the  varying  pheno- 
mena of  mountains. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
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Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  I,  p.  357-404  (Same  condensed. 

Chautauquan.  25:294-8.  June  '97). 
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Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  89-96. 
Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  308-16. 
Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  2,  p.  426-7. 
Toulmin.    Social  historians,  p.  59-97. 
Vedder.    American- writers  of  to-day.  p.  171-86. 

Atlantic.  54:131-3.  July  '84.     An  American  story  writer. 

Chautauquan.  25 :  294-8.  June  '97.  Charles  Egbert  Craddock. 
W.  M.  Baskervill. 

New  England  Magazine,  n.  s.  24:239-47.  May  '01.  Among  the 
southern  Appalachians.     Frank  Waldo. 

Nineteenth  Century.  26:994-7.  Dec.  '89.  "The  despot  of  Broom- 
sedge  Cove.    A  review  by  Hamilton  Aide. 

2.     George  Washington  Cable,  1844- 

What  Bret  Harte  has  done  for  the  stern  angularity 
of  western  life,  Mr.  Cable  has  wrought,  in  infinitely 
finer  and  subtler  lines  for  his  soft-featured  and  pas- 
sionate native  land.  Those  who  come  after  him  in 
delineation  of  Creole  character  can  only  be  followers 
in  his  footsteps,  for  to  him  alone  belongs  the  credit 
of  striking  this  new  vein,  so  rich  in  promise  and  ful- 
fillment.—/. K.  WetherilL 

a  His  life  and  its  bearing  on  his  work. 

b  His  local  color. 

c  His  pictures  of  Creole  life  and  their  accuracy. 

d  His  style. 

e  His  short  stories. 

/  His  novels. 

g  Reading :  A  selection  from  "Posson  Jone\" 
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Recommended  Reading 

Old  Creole  days. 

[In  his]  beautiful  sketches  of  New  Orleans  life  .  .  .  the 
scenes  become  so  vivid  that  the  reader  seems  to  have  uncon- 
sciously drifted  into  the  actual  portrait  where  the  atmosphere 
is  suffused  with  the  scents  of  orange  blossom  and  oleander. 
We  walk  down  the  vistas  of  semi-tropical  luxuriousness  with 
a  people  of  departed  days.  ...  Throughout  it  all  the  pre- 
vailing genius  of  his  Creole  stories  is  that  Gallic  spirit  which 
has  endowed  the  French  language  with  its  distinctive  charm — 
"esprit,"  that  indefinable  soul  of  brilliant  expression  which  is 
the  subtle  embodiment  of  a  vivacious  people's  thought. — 
Harry  A.  Toulmin. 

Jean-ah  Poquelin.    In  Cable.  Old  Creole  days. 

"Posson  Jone',"  "Jean-ah  Poquelin,"  and  "Madame  Del- 
phine,"  .  .  .  are  among  the  most  perfect  of  American  short 
stories  and  mark  the  highest  reach  of  Cable's  art. — Fred 
Lewis  Pattee. 

Madame  Delphine.    In  Cable.    Old  Creole  days. 

When  I  finished  "Madame  Delphine"  a  glow  passed  over 
me  from  head  to  foot  and  back  from  foot  to  head,  and  I  said 
to  myself,  with  profound  feeling  "It  has  come  at  last!"  I 
meant  the  day  of  the  South's  finding  her  expression  in  litera- 
ture.— Charles  Forster  Smith. 

The  beautiful  land  of  flowers,  the  jasmine-scented  night  of 
the  South,  the  poetic  chivalry  of  a  proud,  high-souled  race 
are  painted  vividly  in  this  idyllic  story.  Its  people  are  not 
mortals,  its  beauty  is  not  of  earth,  but,  like  the  carved  char- 
acters on  Keats's  Grecian  urn,  they  have  immortal  youth  and 
cannot  change. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

"Posson  Jone'." 

In  Cable.    Old  Creole  days. 

Mikels.    Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  315-40. 

Outlook.  87:218-28.  Sept.  28,  '07. 

"Posson  Jone' "  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  collection  [Old 
Creole  days]. — W.  M.  Baskervill. 
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Bookman.   13 :  136-47.  Apr.   '01.     George  W.   Cable's  New  Or- 
leans.    Walter  Hale. 

Century.  23 :  602-5.  Feb.  '82.    George  W.  Cable. 

Century.  27 :  40-7.  Nov.  '83.    Scenes  of  Cable's  romances.    Lafca- 
dio  Hearn. 

Chautauquan.  25 :  179-84.  May  '97.     George  W.  Cable.     W.  M. 
Baskervill. 

Critic.  9 :  169-70.  Oct.  9,  '86.     George  W.  Cable  in  New  Orleans 
and  Northampton.    J.  K.  Wetherill. 

Critic.  34 :  250-3.  March   99.     Stories  of  George  W.  Cable.    Cor- 
nelia Atwood  Pratt. 

Outlook.  87:217-18.  Sept.  28,  '07.    "Posson  Jone'."    Hamilton  W. 
Mabie. 

3.     James  Lane  Allen,  1849- 

The  setting  is  an  important  part  of  Allen's  stories. 
He  describes  with  the  graphic  touch  of  a  true  nature 
lover  the  witchery  of  Kentucky's  fallow  meadows, 
the  beauty  of  her  hempfields,  the  joys  of  a  June  day. 
...  In  one  way  or  another,  the  landscapes,  by  pre- 
paring the  reader  for  the  moods  of  the  characters,  play 
a  part  in  all  Allen's  novels.  He  is  a  master  of  the  art 
that  holds  together  scenes  and  actions. — Reuben  Post 
Halleck. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  portrayal  of  Kentucky. 

c  Nature  in  his  writings. 

d  His  short  stories. 

e  His  other  work. 

/  Reading:  A  selection  from  "A  Kentucky  cardinal." 

Recommended  Reading 
The  choir  invisible. 

In  achievement  it  is  exquisite;  its  wit,  its  humor,  its  wis- 
dom and  its  tenderness  must  surely  be  among  the  best  that 
ever  came  out  of  America.  It  is  a  radiant  and  marvelous  little 
work,  and  from  the  playfulness  of  the  opening  to  the  austere 
sweet  melancholy  of  the  close  it  entrances  and  enchants. — 
Living  Age. 
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A  Kentucky  cardinal.    In  Harper's  Magazine.  88 :  926-40 ;  89 :  20- 
33.  May,  June  '94. 

The  tale  of  "A  Kentucky  cardinal"  [and  its  companion 
"Aftermath,"]  ...  are  gems  of  nature  description,  mingling 
her  laws  and  decrees  with  the  pathetic  lives  of  his  characters. 
.  .  .  Within  the  covers  of  this  volume  there  is  tenderness, 
there  is  simplicity,  there  is  the  ineffacable  sweetness  of  the 
poem  in  the  printed  form  of  prose,  yet  unshorn  of  the  subtle 
beauties  and  harmonies  of  the  setting. — Harry  A.  Toulmin. 

King  Solomon  of  Kentucky. 
In  Allen.    Flute  and  violin. 

Outlook.  85:467-78.  Feb.  23,  '07. 

Mr.  Allen  has  touched  his  unpromising  hero  with  that  di- 
vining hand  of  human  sympathy  that  is  the  open  sesame  to 
the  nobilities  of  the  human  spirit  however  hidden  in  dress  and  * 
place. — Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Two  gentlemen  of  Kentucky. 
In  Allen.     Flute  and  violin. 

Outlook.  73 :  623-36.  March  14,  '03. 

One  of  the  most  illuminative  contributions  to  the  literature 
of  the  race  question  that  has  been  •made  in  recent  years. — 
Outlook. 
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Independent.  55:1808-10.  July  30,  '03.    Mr.  Allen's  latest  novel 

["The  mettle  of  the  pasture"]. 
Living  Age.  226 :  585-8.  Sept.  1,  'oo.    James  Lane  Allen. 
Living  Age.  261 :  689-96.  June  12,  '09.    James  Lane  Allen. 
Outlook.  56 :  357-6o.  June  5,  '97.     James  Lane  Allen.     Hamilton 

W.  Mabie. 
Outlook.  65 :  455-7.  June  23,  'oo.     Mr.  Allen's  new  story   ["The 

reign  of  law"]. 
Outlook.    74:953-5.   Aug.    15,   '03.     Art   of  James   Lane   Allen. 

Albert  Elmer  Hancock. 
Outlook.  85 :  465-7.  Feb.  23,  '07.     "King  Solomon  of  Kentucky." 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
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X 

Nature  Writers 

i.    John  Burroughs,  1837- 

Our  greatest  nature  lover  and  nature  writer. — 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

My  success,  such  as  it  is,  has  been  in  putting  my 
own  personal  feelings  and  attractions  into  subjects 
of  universal  interest.  I  have  loved  nature  no  more 
than  thousands  upon  thousands  of  others  have,  but  my 
aim  has  not  been  to  tell  that  love  to  my  reader,  but 
to  tell  it  to  the  trees  and  the  birds  and  let  them  tell 
him. — John  Burroughs. 

a  His  life  and  character. 

b  His  interpretation  of  nature. 

c  His  work  as  a  critic. 

d  His  nature  books. 

e  His  other  writings. 

/  Reading:  A  selection  from  "Wake  robin." 

Recommended  Reading 
Wake  robin. 

I  must  write  you  a  line  to  say  with  how  much  pleasure  we 
have  been  reading  "Wake  robin."  With  more  than  pleasure, 
because  there  is  a  sense  of  life  and  growth  and  secret  nour- 
ishment, in  an  approach  to  the  life  of  trees  and  flowers  and 
birds,  so  genuine  as  that  one  makes,  even  at  secondhand, 
through  reading  your  book. — Edward  Dowden. 

References 
Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  146-54. 

Atlantic.  106:631-41.  Nov.  'io.     Fifty  years  of  John  Burroughs. 

Dallas  Lore  Sharp. 
Century.  32 :  593-4.  Aug.  '86.     John  Burroughs  and  his  last  two 

books. 
Century.  54 :  560-8.  Aug.   '97.     John   Burroughs.     Hamilton  W. 

Mabie. 
Century.  80:521-8.  Aug.  '10.     With  John  o'  Birds  and  John  o' 

Mountains  in  the  southwest.    Clara  Barrus. 
Craftsman.  8 :  564-83.  Aug.  '05.    A  day  with  John  Burroughs  at 

Riverby  and  Slabsides. 
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Critic.  47:  101-4.  Aug.  '05.    Mr.  John  Burroughs. 

Current  Literature.  38:126-7.  Feb.   '05.     John   Burroughs — poet 

and  naturalist. 
Current  Literature.  45 :  60-2.  July   '08.     Religion   of  John   Bur- 
roughs. 
Current  Literature.  49:680-1.   Dec.   '10.     John   Burroughs's   su- 
I     premacy  as  a  nature  writer. 
Edinburgh   Review.  208 :  343-66.   Oct.  '08.     Thoreau,   Burroughs, 

Whitman. 
Literary  Digest.  48:1441-2.  June  13,  '14.     John  Burroughs's  life 

revealed. 
Living  Age.  248 :  188-90.  Jan.  20,  '06.     Truth  plain  and  colored. 

W.  H.  Hudson. 
Outlook.   66:351-5.    Oct.   6,    'oo.     Day   at   "Slabsides."     George 

Gladden. 
Outlook.    109:224-30.   Jan.   27,   '15.     John   Burroughs    and    his 

haunts.     Albert  H.  Pratt. 
Outlook.  109:961-2.  Apr,  28,  '15.     John  Burroughs:  neighbor. 

2.     John  Muir,  1838-1914. 

'The  psalmist  of  the  Sierras." 

To  read  Muir.  .  .  is  to  be  with  a  tempestuous  soul 
whose  units  are  storms  and  mountain  ranges  and 
mighty  glacial-  moraines,  who  strides  excitedly  along 
the  bare  tops  of  ragged  peaks  and  rejoices  in  their 
vastness  and  awfulness,  who  cries,  "Come  with  me 
along  the  glaciers  and  see  God  making  landscapes !".  .  . 
As  one  reads  him,  one  feels  one's  soul  expanding, 
one's  horizons  widening,  one's  hands  reaching  out 
for  the  infinite. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

a  His  life  career  and  its  effect  on  his  work. 
b  Muir  and  nature. 
c  Muir  as  a  writer. 

d  Reading:  A  selection  from  "A  wind-storm  in  the 
forests"    {In  The  mountains  of  California). 

Recommended  Reading 

The  mountains  of  California. 

This  book,  like  all  other  writings  of  the  author,  "reads 
itself";  it  quickens  the  pulse  and  enlivens  the  imagination 
of  the  one  who  follows  its  story  .  .  .  with  a  glow  of  mental 
enthusiasm  akin  to  the  physical  sensation  produced  by  the 
ascent  into  rarified  air. — Craftsman, 
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References 
Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  154-9. 
Atlantic.   110:577-87.  Nov.  '12.     My  boyhood.     John  Muir. 
Atlantic.    110:813-25.    Dec.    '12.     Plunge    into    the    wilderness. 

John  Muir. 
Atlantic.  111:81-92.  Jan.  '13.     Lessons  of  the  wilderness.     John 

Muir. 
Atlantic.    111:266-77.    Feb.    '13.     Out  of  the   wilderness.     John 

Muir. 
Bookman.  26 :  593-9.   Feb.   '08.     A  skyland  philosopher.     Bailey 

Millard. 
Bookman.  40:616-18.  Feb.  '15.    Lore  of  the  late  John  Muir. 
Century.  80:521-8.  Aug.  '10.     With  John  o'  Birds  and  John  o' 

Mountains  in  the  southwest.    Clara  Barrus. 
Century.  89:794-6.  March  '15.    John  Muir. 

Country  Life  in  America.  27:  76-7.  March  '15.    John  Muir.    Bai- 
ley Millard. 
Craftsman.  7:637-67.  March  '05.  John  Muir:  geologist,  explorer, 

naturalist. 
Craftsman.   23 :  324-35.   Dec.   '12.     In   the   Yosemite   with   John 

Muir.    Clara  Barrus. 
Craftsman.  27:479-80.  Feb.  '15.     John  Muir.     Eloise  Roorbach. 
Literary  Digest.  50:  114.  Jan.  16,  '15.    Comrade  of  the  giant  trees. 
North  American  Review.  204 :  433-7.  Sept.  '16.     Two  woodsmen. 

Edith  Wyatt. 
Outlook.   74 :  365-77.   June  6,   '03.     John   Muir.     Ray   Stannard 

Baker. 
Outlook.  80 :  303-6.  June  3,  '05.     Personal  impressions  of  John 

Muir.     Robert  Underwood  Johnson. 
Outlook.  109:  11-12.  Jan.  6,  '15.    John  Muir:  naturalist. 
Outlook.    109:27-8.   Jan.   6,    '15.     John   Muir:    an   appreciation. 

Theodore  Roosevelt. 
Outlook.  110:188-99,  430-42,  723-33.  May  26,  June  23,  July  28, 

'15.    Alaska  days  with  John  Muir.    S.  Hall  Young. 
Overland,  n.  s.  47:517-25.  June  '06.    John  Muir.     Henry  Meade 

Bland. 
Overland,  n.  s.  52 :  125-8.  Aug.  '08.     At  home  with  John  Muir. 

George  Gerard  darken. 
World's  Work.  13 :  8804-8.  Apr.  '07.    John  Muir,  naturalist,  geol- 
ogist, interpreter  of  nature.     French  Strother. 
World's  Work.  17:11355-8.  March  '09.     Three  days  with  John 

Muir.     French  Strother. 
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XI 

Two  Children's  Poets 

i.     Eugene  Field,  1850-1895. 

'The  poet  laureate  of  children. " 
He  has  written  the  Canterbury  pilgrimage  of  in- 
fancy.— A  tlantic. 

a  His  life. 
b  His  character. 
c  His  literary  career. 
d  His  love  for  children. 
e  His  humor. 

/  His  "Sharps  and  flats"  column. 
g  His  poetry. 

h  Readings:    "The    bibliomaniacs    prayer;"    "Little 
Boy  Blue ;"  "Wynken,  Blynken,  and  Nod." 

Recommended  Reading 

The  bibliomaniac's  prayer. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  529. 
The  duel. 

In  Field.    Poems. 

McClure's  Magazine.  6:143.  Jan.  'go. 

Children  listen  almost  breathlessly  to  the  story  of  the  duel 
between  "the  gingham  dog  and  the  calico  cat." — Reuben  Post 
Halleck. 

Echoes  from  the  Sabine  farm. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  530-1. 

The  imperturbable  impudence  with  which,  in  the  "Echoes 
from  the  Sabine  farm,"  he  slaps  Horace  on  the  back  and 
drags  him  off  for  a  lark  and  a  supper,  is  more  extravagantly 
American  than  it  has  entered  into  the  heart  of  the  most  in- 
spired of  our  foreign  parodists  to  conceive. — Atlantic  Monthly. 

Little  Boy  Blue. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  528. 

Such  poems  as  "Little  Boy  Blue"  and  "The  lyttel  boy" 
put  that  tragedy  [the  death  of  his  son]  into  words  so  simple 
and  perfect  that  they  stand  unmatched. — Hildegarde  Haw- 
thorne. 
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The  Rock-a-By  Lady. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

McClure's   Magazine.  6 :  142.  Jan.   '96. 

If  Mother  Goose  .  .  .  should  sit  at  the  feet  of  Shelley  and 
learn  the  magic  of  his  lyre,  I  fancy  that  her  wizened,  beatified 
old  throat  would  break  out  sooner  or  later  into  much  such  a 
carol  as  "The  Rock-a-By  Lady  from  Hush-a-By  street"  or 
"The  song  of  Luddy  Dud." — Atlantic  Monthly. 
Seein'  things  at  night. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

McClure's  Magazine.  6 :  144.  Jan.  '96. 

Always  excepting  Stevenson's  "Child's  garden  of  verse"  I 
know  of  no  work,  save  perhaps  that  of  Field's  own  friend 
Riley,  which  gives  us  the  atmosphere  of  the  young  mind  as 
faithfully  as  the  delightful  boyish  soliloquy  called  "Seein* 
things  at  night." — Atlantic  Monthly. 
Wynken,  Blynken  and  Nod. 
In  Field.    Poems. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  526-7. 

Critic.  27 :  324-5.  Nov.  16,  '95. 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  thing  that  ever  came  from  his 
hand. — Lucy  Monroe. 

References 
Halleck.     History  of  American  literature,  p.  349-52. 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  329-33. 
Atlantic.  78 :  265-9.  Aug.  '96.    Eugene  Field  and  his  work. 
Book   Buyer.   8:101-3.   Apr.   '91.     Eugene    Field.     Charles    H. 
Dennis. 

Book  Buyer.  12:809-11.  Jan.  '96.     Eugene  Field's  verses  to  his 
friends.    W.  Irving  Way. 

Book  Buyer.   12 :  812-13.  Jan.   '96.     Field's    first    printed    poem. 

J.  N.  Baskett. 
Book  Buyer.  13 :  525-6.  Oct.  '96.    More  of  Eugene  Field's  early 

verse.    J.  Northern  Hilliard. 
Book  Buyer.  24:26-31.  Feb.  '02.    Eugene  Field,  the  many  sided. 

Julian  Ralph. 

Bookman.  8 :  325-9.   Dec.   '98.     First   books    of   some   American 
authors.    Luther  S.  Livingston. 

Bookman.  9 :  135-6.  Apr.  '99.     Eugene  Field  and  Bill  Nye.   Leon 
Mead. 

Bookman.  27:147-51.  Apr.  '08.     Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and 

Eugene  Field.    Caroline  Ticknor. 
Century.    64 :  446-52.    July    '02.     Eugene    Field,    the    humorist. 

Francis  Wilson. 

Critic.  27:324-5.   Nov.   16,  '95.     The  late  Eugene  Field.     Lucy 
Monroe. 
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McBride's  Magazine.  96:  109-16.  Oct.  '15.  Eugene  Field,  the  in- 
formal.   Elsie  F.  Weil. 

McClure's  Magazine.  1 :  195-204.  Aug.  '93.  A  dialogue  between 
Eugene  Field  and  Hamlin  Garland. 

McClure's  Magazine.  6:137-44.  Jan.  '96.  Eugene  Field  and  his 
child  friends.    Cleveland  Moffett. 

St.  Nicholas.  42 :  261-3.  Jan.  '15.  Eugene  Field,  lover  of  child- 
hood.   Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

2.     James  Whitcomb  Riley,  1853-1916. 

The  man  who  had  the  key  to  the  kingdom  of 
childhood. — Chicago  Post. 

Riley  was  in  the  only  genuine  sense  a  poet  of  the 
people.  He  not  only  wrote  about  them,  but  he  wrote 
to  them  and  for  them;  and  no  American  poet,  with 
the  exception  of  Longfellow,  has  come  so  near  the 
hearts  of  the  people  or  has  been  so  much  loved  and 
honored  by  children.  He  was  a  simple  singer  of 
familiar  things;  but  familiar  things  seen  with  the 
poet's  vision  and  described  with  the  poet's  feeling 
cease  to  be  common  things  and  Riley  was  able  to 
make  things  of  the  farm  and  of  the  village  significant 
of  human  destiny.  ...  He  sang  of  childhood,  of 
the  flowers  of  the  garden,  of  the  secrets  of  the  woods, 
all  with  that  unconscious  simplicity  which  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  art. — Outlook. 

a  His  life. 

b  Riley  as  the  poet  of  the  common  people. 
c  Riley  as  the  children's  poet. 
d  His  use  of  dialect. 
e  His  poems. 

f  Readings:  "Little  orphant  Annie";  "The  old  man 
and  Jim." 

Recommended  Reading 
Griggsby's  Station.    In  Riley.     Afterwhiles. 

"Among  his  best  known  poems." 
Ike  Walton's  prayer. 

In  Riley.    Afterwhiles. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  561. 
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Knee  deep  in  June.    In  Riley.    Afterwhiles. 

The  author  of  "Knee  deep  in  June"  will  stand  in  no  need 
of  formal  commemoration. — Outlook. 

A  life  lesson. 

In  Riley.    Afterwhiles. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  560-1. 
Little  orphant  Annie. 
In  Riley.    Afterwhiles. 

Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  562-3. 
The  "real  folks"  for  whom  he  wrote  loved  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley.  They  liked  his  use  of  the  homely  Hoosier  dia- 
lect; .  .  .  but  most  of  all  they  appreciated  his  keeping  them 
young  with  tales  of  "Little  orphant  Annie,"  and  "The  old 
swimmin'  hole." — Independent. 
Old-fashioned  roses. 

In  Riley.    Afterwhiles. 

Literary  Digest.  53 :  409.  Aug.  19,  '16. 

One  of  the  most  popular  poems  he  ever  wrote. — Literary 
Digest. 

The  old  man  and  Jim.  In  Stedman.  American  anthology,  p. 
559-6o. 

The  father  bidding  farewell  to  his  soldier  son  speaks  in 
the  Hoosier  tongue,  but  his  heart  and  the  Spartan  repression 
of  his  tenderness  make  him  the  universal  father  of  all  sons 
going  out  into  the  warfare  of  life. — William  Allen  White. 

On  the  death  of  little  Mahala  Ashcraft.  In  Stedman.  American 
anthology,  p.  561-2. 

The  raggedy  man.    In  St.  Nicholas.  43 :  363.  Feb.  '16. 

References 

Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  352-4. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  324-8. 

Atlantic.  118:503-14.  Oct.  '16.  James  Whitcomb  Riley.  Mere- 
dith Nicholson. 

Bookman.  33:65-75.  March  '11.     How  Riley  came  into  his  own. 

Hewitt  Hanson  Howland. 
Bookman.  35 :  637-45.  Aug.  '12.    "Jim"  Riley.     Charles  V.  Tevis. 

Bookman.  44:79-87.  Sept.  '16.  James  Whitcomb  Riley  on  a 
country  newspaper.    Louise  Parks  Richards. 

Collier's.  56:3-4.  Dec.  25,  '15.  A  poet  came  out  of  Tailholt. 
William  Allen  White. 

Current  Literature.  41 :  160-2.  Aug.  '06.  The  much  loved  per- 
sonality of  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

Current  Opinion.  61:196-7.  Sept.  '  16.  Estimates  of  the  genius 
of  "the  poet  of  America's  youth." 
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Good  Housekeeping.  55 :  456-60.  Oct.  '12.    The  best-beloved  poet 

and  the  growth  of  Riley  day.    Mrs.  Riley  M.  Fletcher-Berry. 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  33 :  15.  Sept.  '16.    What  James  Whitcomb 

Riley  did  for  me.    Clara  E.  Laughlin. 
Literary   Digest.   47:782-3.   Oct.   25,    '13.     When   Riley   reached 

sixty-four. 
Literary  Digest.  53 :  408-9.  Aug.  19,  '16.    James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Outlook.  113:  778-9.  Aug.  2,  '16.    James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
Review  of  Reviews.  54:327-8.  Sept.  '16.    James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
St.  Nicholas.  43:358-63.  Feb.  '16.     The  children's  poet.     Hilde- 

garde  Hawthorne. 
World's  Work.   25 :  565-7.  March  '13.     The  boy  who  was  born 

in  our  town.     Samuel  McCoy. 
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XII 

Lanier;  Latter  Nineteenth  Century  Poets 

i.     Sidney  Lanier,  1842-1881. 

The  intense  sacredness  with  which  Lanier  in- 
vested art  held  him  thrall  to  the  highest  ethical  ideas. 
To  him  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  all  was  the 
Right.  He  loved  the  words  "the  beauty  of  holiness,,, 
and  it  pleased  him  to  reverse  the  phrase  and  call  it 
"the  holiness  of  beauty."  .  .  .  Lanier  was  saturated 
with  it  [the  beauty  of  holiness"].  It  shines  in  every 
line  he  wrote.  It  is  not  that  he  never  wrote  a 
maudlin  line,  but  that  every  thought  was  lofty. — 
William  Hayes  Ward. 

a  Story  of  his  life. 

b  His  love  of  music  and  its  influence  on  his  writings. 

c  Lanier  as  a  critic. 

d  His  theory  of  verse. 

e  His  poetry. 

/  Readings :  "Ballad  of  trees  and  the  Master" ;  "Song 

of  the  Chattahoochee";  a  selection  from  "The 

marshes  of  Glynn." 

Recommended  Reading 
Ballad  of  trees  and  the  Master. 

In  Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  279. 

Burton.     Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  305. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  437. 

If  this  little  poem  is  thought  beautiful  at  first  reading,  a 
study  of  it  increases  the  feeling  of  beauty.  Perfectly  simple, 
with  no  unusual  word  used,  except  "forspent,"  the  lines  are 
exquisitely  musical.  Next,  one  notices  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
the  expressions.  Repeated  readings  increase  the  sense  of 
beauty  and  produce  an  effect  comparable  only  to  that  of  a 
picture  of  the  scene  by  a  master  hand. — Winfield  P.  Woolfe. 
Corn.    In  Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  284-6  (extract). 

In  this  piece  we  find  united  all  the  main  characteristics  of 
Lanier's  poetry:  a  love  of  nature  delicate  and  impassioned 
almost  as  that  of  Wordsworth,  along  with  a  simplicity — a 
habit  of  personifying  all  natural  objects — leaves,  clouds,  winds, 
even  the  things  least  susceptible,  seemingly  of  personification 
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.  .  .  and,   above   all,   a   choice  of   words   at  once   so  precise 
and  so  harmonious  as  to  be  the  despair  of  the  translator. — 
Th.  Bentzon. 
How  Love  looked    for    hell.     In    Bronson.     American    poems, 
p.  530-3. 

In   "How  Love  looked   for  hell"  there  is  given   most  of 
Lanier's  religion. — W infield  P.  Woolfe. 
The  marshes  of  Glynn. 

In  Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  293-4  (extract). 

Bronson.    American  poems,  p.  527-30. 

Stedman.  American  anthology,  p.  435-7. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  power  of  words  to  evoke  natural 
scenes,  instinct  with  music,  perfume  and  color,  was  ever  car- 
ried farther  than  in  these  verses.  We  see  the  sinuous  line  of 
gleaming  sand  unfolding  north  and  south,  like  the  tissue  of 
some  silvery  stuff  enveloping  a  virgin  frame.  Fading,  van- 
ishing, reappearing — the  long  beach  is  but  a  level  stretch  of 
changeful  light. — Th.  Bentzon. 
The  mocking  bird. 

In  Baskervill.    Southern  writers,  v.  I,  p.  280. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  437. 

Living  Age.  217:413.  May  14,  '98. 

No  American  anthology  would  be  complete  that  did  not 
contain  .  .  .  "The  mocking  bird." — Edwin  Mints. 
My  springs. 

In  Baskervill.    Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  181-2. 

Living  Age.  217:419.  May  14,  '08. 

Simple  and  nearly  or  quite  perfect. — Winfield  P.  Woolfe. 
Song  of  the  Chattahoochee. 

In  Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  277-8. 

Burton.     Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  302-4. 

Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  434"5- 

The  rhymes,  the   rhythm,   the   alliteration  beautifully  ex- 
press the  flowing  of  the  river. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 
Sunrise. 

In  Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  295-7. 

Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  437-40- 

Living  Age.  217:521.  May  21,  '98. 

This  man's  "Sunrise"  and  "Marshes  of  Glynn"  .  .  .are 
unsurpassed  in  sheer  beauty  of  form  and  depth  of  insight 
among  American  poems. — George  Herbert  Clarke. 

References 
Baskervill.     Southern  writers,  v.  1,  p.  137-298. 
Burton.    Literary  leaders  of  America,  p.  206-309. 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  313-17- 
Long.    American  literature,  p.  358-69. 
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Macy.    Spirit  of  American  literature,  p.  309-23. 

Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  274-88. 

Simonds.     History  of  American  literature,  p.  315-21. 

Stedman.     Poets  of  America,  p.  449-51. 

Wendell.    Literary  history  of  America,  p.  495-9. 

Book   Buyer.    18 :  144-5.    March    '99.     Sidney    Lanier's    essays. 

Richard  Burton. 
Century.   27:816-21.   Apr.   '84.     Sidney   Lanier,   poet.     William 

Hayes  Ward. 
Century.  76 :  847-50.  Oct.   08.    A  poet's  workshop :  poem  outlines. 

Sidney  Lanier. 

Current  Literature.  32 :  108-10.  Jan.  '02.    Sidney  Lanier.   Henry  E. 

Shepherd. 
Current  Literature.  40 :  36-8.  Jan.  '06.     Sidney  Lanier's  place  in 

American  poetry. 
Independent.   61 :  1092-8.   Nov.  8,    '06.     Some   early   letters   and 

reminiscences  of  Sidney  Lanier.     George  Herbert  Clarke. 
Living  Age.  217:411-23,  517-25.  May  14,  21,  '98.     Sidney  Lanier. 

Th.  Bentzon. 
Living  Age.  224 :  840-3.  March  31,  '00.     Sidney  Lanier.    Richard 

Le  Gallienne. 
Outlook.  71 :  236-9.  May  24,  '02.    Sidney   Lanier.    Hamilton    W. 

Mabie. 
Sewanee   Review.   10 :  325-40.   July  '02.     The  poetry  of   Sidney 

Lanier.    Winfield  P.  Woolfe. 

2.     Latter  nineteenth  century  poetry. 

a  A    review    of    Rittenhouse.     Younger    American 
poets. 
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XIII 

"New  England  Portraiture" 

i.     Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman,  1862- 

With  humor  to  see  the  little  eccentricities  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  lived  and  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  their  heroic  qualities,  she  has  created 
real  men  and  women — farmers,  school  teachers, 
prim  spinsters,  clergymen,  stern  Roman  matrons — 
all  unmistakable  types  of  New  England  village  life. 
Her  unfailing  ability  to  transplant  the  reader  into 
rock-ribbed,  snow-clad  New  England  ...  is  proof 
of  her  power  as  an  artist. — Reuben  Post  Halleck. 

a  Her  life  career. 

b  Her  realism. 

c  Her  characters. 

d  Her  pictures  of  New  England  life. 

e  Her  short  stories. 

f  Her  novels. 

g  Reading :  A  selection  from  "The  revolt  of  mother.,, 

Recommended  Reading 
A  gala  dress.    In  Freeman.    A  New  England  nun. 

She  [Mrs.  Freeman]  is  distinctly  a  realist  of  Howell's 
school,  presenting  the  daily  rounds  of  the  life  which  she 
knew  intimately,  and  making  complete  stories  of  such  meager 
material  as  the  subterfuges  which  two  poor  but  proud  sisters 
practised  in  order  to  make  one  black  silk  dress,  owned  in 
partnership,  appear  as  if  each  really  possessed  "a  gala  dress." 
— Reuben  Post  Halleck. 
Life-everlasting.    In  Freeman.     A  New  England  nun. 

There  is  a  primitiveness  about  the  style  [in  "Life-ever- 
lasting"], its  gasping  shortness  of  sentence,  its  repetitions  like 
the  story  told  by  a  child,  its  freedom  from  all  straining  for 
effect,  its  bareness  and  grimness,  that  stamps  it  as  a  genuine 
human  document;  not  art  but  life  itself. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
A  New  England  nun.    In  Freeman.    A  New  England  nun. 

Mrs.  Freeman  has  succeeded  not  in  drawing  an  old  maid  of 
her  own  locality  but  in  sounding  the  very  depth  of  a  spin- 
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ster's  unconscious  tragedy.     Affection  and  mother  love  have 
been  turned  into  a  passion  for  neatness  in  trivialities. — Elias 
Lieberman. 
The  revolt  of  mother. 

In  Freeman.     A  New  England  nun. 

Mikels.    Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  259-81. 

Harper.  81 :  553-61.  Sept.  '90. 

The  most  distinctly  humorous  of  her  stories,  and  also  one 
of  her  best  and  best  known. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 

Each  character  is  worked  out  with  the  delicacy  and  minute- 
ness of  a  cameo.     Each  is  intensely  realistic,  yet,  as  in  the 
cameo,  palely  flushed  with  romance. — Rosa  M.  R.  Mikels. 
A  village  singer.    In  Freeman.    A  New  England  nun. 

It  is  hers  to  deal  with  climactic  episodes,  with  the  one 
moment  in  a  repressed  life  when  the  repression  gives  way 
and  the  long  pent-up  forces  sweep  all  before  them,  as  in  .  .  . 
"A  village  singer." — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

References 
Halleck.    History  of  American  literature,  p.  379-80. 
Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  36-43. 
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Atlantic.  83 :  665-75.  May  '99-  Miss  Wilkins :  an  idealist  in  mas- 
querade.   Charles  Miner  Thompson. 

Book  Buyer.  8:53-4.  March  '91.    Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Bookman.  24 :  20-9.  Sept.  '06.     Mary  E.  Wilkins.    Mary  Moss. 

Critic.  20:  13.  Jan.  2,  '92.     Mary  E.  Wilkins. 

Critic.  32:i55-7.  March  5,  '08.  Mary  E.  Wilkins  at  Randolph, 
Mass.    Joseph  Edgar  Chamberlin. 

Gunton's  Magazine.  25 :  419-25.  Nov.  '03.  Two  New  England 
writers — in  relation  to  their  art  and  to  each  other.  Julia  R. 
Tutwiler. 

Harper's  Weekly.  47 :  1879-80.  Nov.  21,  '03.    Mary  E.  Wilkins. 
Independent.  56 :  1489-94.  June  30,  '04.  Hawthorne :  looking  be- 
fore and  after. 

2.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  1849-1909. 

Her  sketches  are  as  minute  in  detail  and  as  graphic 
in  treatment  as  Flemish  pictures. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 
Sarah  O.  Jewett  portrays  the  ancient,  decadent,  re- 
spectable,  gentle  and  winsome  seaboard  town,  and 
tells   of   the  life  therein.     The  courtly  old,   lady   in 
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black  lace  cap  and  mitts,  living  in  a  great  square  house 
with  a  hall  running  from  door  to  door,  and  rich  in 
mahogany  and  cool  quiet;  the  New  England  girl  of 
the  better  class,  well  educated,  of  good  descent,  and 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  proprieties  of  life,  yet  fresh, 
happy,  and  fond  of  a  "good  time" — these  two  figures 
are  alone  worth  more,  than  any  artificial  portrayals 
of  the  "sparkling,"  sensational,  or  satirical  talking 
machines,  which  are  sometimes  supposed  to  represent 
American  life. — Charles  F.  Richardson. 

a  Her  life. 

b  The  New  England  she  depicts. 

c  Her  short  stories. 

d  Her  other  work. 

e  Reading:  A  selection  from  "The  white  heron." 

Recommended  Reading 

The  country  of  the  pointed  firs.     In  Atlantic.  77:5-18,  302-12; 
78:7S-S8>,  352-66.  Jan.,  March,  July,  Sept.  '96. 

•  A  book  perfect  of  its  kind,   a  masterpiece  made   up  of 
masterpieces. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 

Reading  "The  country  of  the  pointed  firs"  is  like  opening 
one's  grandmother's  chest  of  spotless  lavendered  linen,  or 
spending  a  day  in  a  deep  forest  glade  within  sight  and  sound 
of  clear  softly  flowing  water,  the  sky  blue  above  the  pines 
and  the  air  shot  through  and  through  with  summer  sunshine. 
— Julia  R.  Tutwiler. 
The  Dulham  ladies.    In  Jewett.    Tales  of  New  England. 

The  humor  and  pathos  of  decaying  gentility  were  never 
more  tenderly  or  unerringly  revealed.     After  eighteen  years, 
the  humor  is  as  delicately  refreshing  as  ever,  the  pathos  quite 
as  profound. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 
A  Dunnet  shepherdess.    In  Atlantic.  84 :  754-64.  Dec.  '99. 

I  hope  I  am  not  alone  in  liking  this  the  best  of  all  her 
writings. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 
Miss  Tempy's  watchers. 

In  Jewett.    Tales  of  New  England. 

Atlantic.  61 :  289-95.  March  '88. 

Two  women  are  acting  as  watchers  at  a  funeral  in  a  small 
farming  town  of  New  Hampshire.  Their  characteristic  gos- 
sip and  insight  into  the  lovable  character  of  the  deceased  fur- 
nishes the  main  interest. — Elias  Lieberman. 
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The  white  heron.    In  Tales  of  New  England. 

This  is  One  of  those  exquisitely  simple  stories  into  which 
we  are  tempted  to  read  all  manner  of  elusive  meanings.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  haunting  thing  which  becomes  a  part  of  your  mind 
and  heart,  and  which  chameleon-like,  takes  on  the  color  of 
your  mood. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 
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Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  43-7. 

Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  231-5. 

Richardson.    American  literature,  v.  2,  p.  416-17. 

Atlantic.   94 :  485-97.    Oct.   '04.     Art   of    Miss   Jewett.     Charles 

Miner  Thompson. 
Book  Buyer.  11:329-30.  Aug.  '94.     Sarah  Orne  Jewett.     Harriet 

Prescott  Spofford. 
Dial.  51:337-9.  Nov.  1,  'ii.     A  true  daughter  of  New  England. 

Annie  Russell  Marble. 
Gunton's   Magazine.  25 :  419-25.   Nov.   '03.     Two   New   England 

writers — in  relation  to  their  art  and  to  each  other.    Julia  R. 

Tutwiler. 
Nation.  91 :  386-7.  Oct.  27,  'io.    A  writer  of  New  England. 

3.     Alice  Brown,  1857- 

Alice  Brown's  work  simply  sweeps  us  along  in  a 
tide  of  pathos  and  humor  and  sweetness ;  yet  we  feel 
the  absolute  fidelity  of  the  picture,  where  there  is 
neither  blur  nor  confusion,  but  every  outline  and 
detail  is  given  with  a  gracious  precision  that  marks 
the  hand  of  the  master. — Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 

Her  stones  .  .  .  are  photographically  true  to  the 
life  they  represent,  and  yet  they  possess,  many  of 
them,  the  beauties  and  the  graces  and  the  feeling  of 
romance.  They  add  richness  to  realism.  There  is 
beauty  in  all  of  her  prose,  a  half-felt  tripping  of 
feet  often,  a  lilting  rhythm  as  unpremeditated  as  a 
bird-song,  swift  turns  of  expression  that  are  near  to 
poetry. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

a  Her  life. 

b  Her  style. 

c  The  New  England  she  portrays. 
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d  Her  short  stories. 

e  Her  poems. 

f  Reading:  "Candlemas" ;  A  selection  from  "Farmer 
Eli's  vacation;"  or  from  "A  second  marriage." 

Recommended  Reading 
Candlemas. 

In  Rittenhouse.    Younger  American  poets,  p.  240-1. 
Stedman.     American  anthology,  p.  626. 
Captivating   in    form   and   spontaneity. — Jessie  B.   Ritten- 
house. 

Dooryards. 

In  Brown.     Tiverton  tales. 

Living  Age.  222:395-7.  Aug.  5,  '99. 

"Dooryards"  views  the  life  of  a  little  New  England  village 
from  the  point  of  view  indicated  by  its  name. — Elias  Lieber- 
man. 

Farmer  Eli's  vacation.    In  Century.  46 :  557-9.  Aug.  '93. 

Miss  Brown's  best  achievement. — Charles  Miner  Thomp- 
son. 

Hora  Christi.    In  Rittenhouse.  Younger  American  poets,  p.  246-7. 
Of  the  more  purely  devotional  poems,   "Hora  Christi"  is 
perhaps   the   most    reverent    and   instinct   with   delicate    sim- 
plicity.— Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 

On    pilgrimage.      In    Rittenhouse.      Younger    American    poets. 
p.  241-2. 

With  only  the  simplest  words  Miss  Brown  has  infused 
into  this  poem  the  very  essence  of  pain,  of  numb,  bewildered 
hopelessness. — Jessie  B.  Rittenhouse. 

A  second  marriage. 

In  Brown.     Tiverton  tales. 

Atlantic.  80:406-17.  Sept.  '97. 

A  study  of  the  effects  of  routine  on  a  married  woman. — 
Elias  Lieberman. 

A  sea  change.    In  Atlantic.  86 :  180-94.  Aug.  '00. 

Behind  each  of  her  stories  lies  a  rich  background  of 
mountain  or  woodland  or  meadow,  one  that  often,  as  in  "A 
sea  change,"  dominates  in  Thomas  Hardy  fashion  the  whole 
picture. — Fred  Lewis  Pattee. 

The  way  of  peace;  A  stolen  festival;  A  March  wind;  Honey 
and  myrrh.    In  Brown.     Tiverton  tales. 

Stories  of  uncommon  charm. — Charles  Miner  Thompson. 
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XIV 
Some  Short  Story  Writers 

i.     "O.  Henry"  (Sydney  Porter)   1867-1910. 

"O.  Henry  is  regarded  as  the  nation's  greatest 
short  story  writer,  and  more  of  his  works  have  been 
sold  to  supply  the  demands  for  this  class  of  literature 
than  of  any  other  modern  writer." 

No  talent  could  be  more  original  or  more  de- 
lightful. The  combination  of  technical  excellence 
with  whimsical,  sparkling  wit,  abundant  humor  and 
a  fertile  invention  is  so  rare  that  the  reader  is  con- 
tent without  comparisons. — Henry  James  Forman. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  art. 

c  His  local  color. 

d  His  humor. 

e  His  short  stories. 

/  Reading:  A  selection  from  "An  unfinished  story." 

Recommended  Reading 

The  cop  and  the  anthem. 
In  The  four  million. 

Current  Literature.  45 :  581-3.   Nov.  '08.    [with  title]    The 
quest  of  Soapy. 

This   is  one   of   the  best   and  most  characteristic   of   the 
sketches  of  lower  New  York  life  by  O.  Henry. — Current  Lit- 
erature. 
The  four  million. 

At  all  times  the  anecdotal  quality  was  strong  in  O.  Hen- 
ry's stories,  and  it  was  this  quality  that  made  them  capable  of 
conveying  the  romance  of  New  York's  streets  and  her  com- 
mon life  as  no  one  before  him  had  succeeded  in  doing. — 
New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  furnished  room.    In  The  four  million. 

A  simple  complication  story,  enriched  with  many  a  touch 
of  atmosphere,  but  not  deriving  its  strength  from  such. — 
Walter  B.  Pitkin. 
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The  gift  of  the  magi.    In  The  four  million. 

Certain  stories  of  his,  notably  "The  gift  of  the  magi,"  "A 
municipal  report,"  "An  unfinished  story,"  "The  furnished 
room,"  have  a  beauty  and  power  which  perhaps  no  short  sto- 
ries written  in  the  United  States  have  possessed  since  the 
earlier  stories  of  Bret  Harte. — Collier's. 

The  ransom  of  Red  Chief.  In  Mikels.  Short  stories  for  high 
schools,  p.  143-58. 

A  plot  story  of  the  kind  in  which  the  American  public  de- 
lights.— Rosa  M.  R.  Mikels. 

The  Rose  of  Dixie.  In  Everybody's  Magazine.  18:761-8.  June 
'08. 

One  of  the  best  stories  he  ever  wrote. — Frederic  Taber 
Cooper. 

An  unfinished  story. 

In  The  four  million, 

McClure's  Magazine.  25 :  422-6.  Aug.  '05. 

One  of  the  best  stories  I  have  read  by  any  author,  rivaling 
the  choicest  work  of  de  Maupassant  in  forceful  presentation, 
vividness  and  suggestiveness. — Elias  Lieberman. 
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Bookman.  37:381-7,  498-508,  607-16;  38:169-77.  June-Aug.,  Oct. 
'13.    Little  pictures  of  O.  Henry.    Arthur  W.  Page. 

Bookman.  39 :  281-7.  May  '14.  O.  Henry  and  New  Orleans.  Caro- 
line Francis  Richardson. 

Bookman.  39 :  361-5.  June  '14.    Ten  tales  of  O.  Henry. 

Bookman.  40:  154-65.  Oct.  '14.  O.  Henry's  Texas  days.  Hyder  E. 
Rollins. 

Current  Literature.  45 :  518-20.  Nov.  '08.  A  Yankee  Maupas- 
sant. 

Current  Literature.  49 :  88-9.  July  '10.  A  typically  American 
short  story  writer. 

Nation.  90 :  577-8.  June  9,  'io.     The  materials  of  romance. 

Nation.  100 :  49-50.  Jan.  '15.  O.  Henry  and  North  Carolina 
Archibald  Henderson. 
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North  American  Review.  187 :  781-3.  May  '08.    O.  Henry's  short 

stories.    Henry  James  Forman. 
World's  Work.  18:  11 724-6.  June  '09.     O.  Henry,  who  he  is  and 

how  he  works.     Harry  Peyton   Steger. 

2.     Richard  Harding  Davis,  1864-1916. 

He    has    never    published    a    dull    line. — Arthur 
Bartlett  Maurice. 

a  His  life  career. 

b  His  journalistic  work. 

c  Davis  as  a  war  correspondent. 

d  His  short  stories. 

e  His  novels. 

f  Reading:  A  selection  from  "Gallegher." 

Recommended  Reading 
The  bar  sinister.    In  Scribner's  Magazine.  31 :  307-26.  March  '02. 
Among  the  thousands  of  short  stories  .  .  .  two  by  Richard 
Harding    Davis    will    certainly    be    read    for   many   years   to 
come — "Gallegher,"  the  wonderful  boy  who  "beat  the  town," 
and  "The  bar  sinister,"  which  seems  already  to  have  won  its 
way   into   the   select  canine   classics  of  the  world. — William 
Lyon  Phelps. 
Gallegher. 

In  Mikels.    Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  181-219. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  8:156-72.  Aug.  '90. 
His  earliest  splendid   achievement,   "Gallegher,"   owed  its 
charm  to  the  swiftness  with  which  a  first-rate  scheme  was 
carried  to  a  dramatic  culmination. — Atlantic  Monthly. 
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May  '16.  Richard  Harding  Davis — 'an  estimate.  Arthur  Bart- 
lett Maurice. 

Bookman.  43:  353-63.  June  '16.    Notes  on  R.  H.  Davis. 

Literary  Digest.  52 :  1229.  Apr.  29,  '16.    How  Davis  did  it. 
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Nation.  102 :  430.  Apr.  20,  '16.     Literary  promise  unfulfilled. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  60:91-7.  July  '16.     With    Davis    in    Vera 
Cruz,  Brussels,  and  Salonika.    John  T.  McCutcheon. 

3,  a.  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  1855-1896. 

The  same  delightful  humor,  the  same  strong  human 
sympathy,  the  same  poetic  fancy,  and  the  same  clear- 
headed American  'commonsense  that  characterized 
him  as  a  man,  pervaded  what  he  wrote. — Frank 
Dempster  Sherman. 

a  His  life. 
b  His  humor. 
c  His  writings. 

Recommended  Reading 

Our  aromatic  uncle. 

In  Mikels.     Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  341-60. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  18 :  169-82.  Aug.  '95. 
The  way  to  Arcady.    In  Stedman.    American  anthology,  p.  596-7. 
The  highest  mark  he  reached  was,  perhaps,  in  that  exqui- 
site  poet's   poem   for   poets,   "The   way  to   Arcady." — Frank 
Dempster  Sherman. 

References 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  333-4. 

Bookman.  35 :  397-406.  June  '12.     H.  C.  Bunner  and  his  circle. 

Henry  Gallup  Paine. 
Critic.  28 :  363-4.  May  23,  '96.    H.  C.  Bunner  as  editor  and  story 

writer.    Frank  Dempster  Sherman. 
Current  Opinion.  60:427-8.  June  '16. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  20 :  287-94.  Sept.  '96.    H.  C.  Bunner.   Bran- 

der  Matthews. 

3,  b.  Hamlin  Garland,  1860- 

For  the  hired  man  and  the  renter  farm  life  in  the 
West  is  still  a  stern  round  of  drudgery.  My  pages 
present  it  not  as  the  summer  boarder  or  the  young 
lady  novelist  sees  it — but  as  the  working  farmer 
endures  it. — Hamlin  Garland. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  writings. 
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Recommended  Reading 
Main-traveled  roads. 

"His  best  book." 

References 
Lieberman.    American  short  story,  p.  51-8. 
Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  373-7. 

Atlantic.  76:840-4.  Dec.  '95.     Hamlin  Garland. 
North  American   Review.   196:523-8.   Oct.    '12.     Mr.    Garland's 
books.    William  D.  Howells. 

3,  c.  Frank  Richard  Stockton,  1834- 1902. 

It  was  the  contrast  between  the  extraordinary  in- 
cidents in  which  his  tales  abound  and  the  quiet,  unas- 
suming, minutely  accurate  style  in  which  they  are 
described  which  gave  his  humor,  in  its  most  successful 
examples,  a  delightfully  fresh  and  captivating  quality. 
He  reported  the  whimsical,  topsy-turvey  world  of  his 
fancy  with  the  gravity  of  a  law  reporter,  and  the 
contrast  between  his  facts  and  his  manner  was  quite 
irresistable. — Hamilton  W.  Mabit. 

a  His  life  career. 
b  His  humor. 
c  His  short  stories. 
d  His  novels. 

Recommended  Reading 
The  lady  or  the  tiger? 

In  Mikels.     Short  stories  for  high  schools,  p.  231-41. 
Century.  25  :  83-6.  Nov.  '82. 
Century.  85:534-9.  Feb.  '13. 

"The  lady  or  the  tiger?"  the  most  famous  of  all  his  sto- 
ries, was  written  to  be  read  before  a  literary  society  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  It  caused  so  much  discussion  in  the  so- 
ciety, that  he  published  it  in  the  Century  Magazine.  ...  In 
a  short  time  the  little  tale  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  world. 
Debating  societies  everywhere  seized  upon  it  as  a  topic;  it 
was  translated  into  all  languages;  letters  were  sent  to  nearly 
every  periodical  in  the  country  about  it.  .  .  .  An  English 
friend  told  Mr.  Stockton  that  in  India  he  had  heard  a  group 
of   Hindus   gravely   debating   the   problem. — Bookman. 
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Rudder  Grange. 

Rudder  Grange  is  as  fresh  and  charming  now  as  when  it 
was  first  written,  and  a  new  reading  after  it  has  been  half 
forgotten  will  be  even  more  delightful  than  the  first. — Henry 
C.  Vedder. 

References 

Pattee.     History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  358-61. 

Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  288-300. 

Atlantic.  59 :  130-2.  Jan.  '87.     Stockton's  stories 

Atlantic.  87:136-8.  Jan.  '01.     Stockton's  stories  and  novels. 

Book  Buyer.  24 :  355-6.  June  '02.  Frank  R.  Stockton.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie. 

Century.  32 :  405-12.  July  '86.  The  author  of  "The  lady  or  the 
tiger?"    C.  C.  Buel. 

Critic.  32:259-61.  Apr.  16,  '98.  Authors  at  home.  James  Her- 
bert Morse. 

Outlook.  70:  1000-1.  Apr.  26,  '02.     Mr.  Stockton. 
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XV 

Some  Recent  Novelists 

i.     Recent  novelists. 

References 
Cooper.    Some  American  story  tellers. 

Bookman.  43:515-24.  Jl.  '16.    Advance    of    the    English    novel. 

William  Lyon  Phelps. 
Chautauquan.   64:165-84.   Oct.   'n.     The   novel.     Benjamin    A. 

Heydrick. 

2.     Francis   Marion  Crawford,   1854-1909. 

Mr.  Crawford  can  write  books  which  give  us  the 
sense  of  being  transported  absohitely  into  a  foreign 
society  where  every  gesture  and  action  and  motive 
is  somehow  subtly  different  from  what  it  would  be 
among  English  speakers  though  we  should  be  puzzled 
to  define  the  point  of  distinction,  and  again,  his  Eng- 
lish people  are  other  than  his  Americans,  yet  the 
difference  is  never  emphasised. — Edinburgh  Review. 

a  His  life. 

b  His  characteristics  as  a  writer. 

c  His  novels. 

d  His  reputation  as  an  author. 

Recommended  Reading 
Mr.  Isaacs. 

Mr.  Isaacs  of  course  must  remain  one  of  the  volumes 
which  will  be  read  as  long  as  Mr.  Crawford  continues  to  be 
remembered. — Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 

References 

Cooper.    Some  American  story  tellers,  p.  1-26  (Same.    Bookman. 
26:126-36.  Oct.  '07;  Same.    Bookman.  29:283-92.  May  '09). 
Pattee.    History  of  American  literature  since  1870.  p.  389-93. 
Vedder.    American  writers  of  to-day.  p.  141-57. 

Bookman.  26 :  126-36.  Oct.  '07 ;  Same.    Bookman.  29 :  283-92.  May 
'09.     Representative  story  tellers.     Frederic  Taber  Cooper. 
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Collier's.  45 :  22-4.  Apr.  23,  'io.  Notes  of  a  romantic  life.  Mary 
Crawford  Fraser. 

Edinburgh  Review.  204:61-80.  July  '06;  Same.  Living  Age. 
250:451-65.  Aug.  25,  '06.    Novels  of  Marion  Crawford. 

Forum.  41 :  488-91.  May  '09.  Marion  Crawford.  Frederic  Taber 
Cooper. 

McClure's  Magazine.  4:  316-23.  March  '95.  F.  Marion  Crawford: 
a  conversation. 

Munsey.  41 :  547-56.  July  '09.  F.  Marion  Crawford  and  his  home 
life  at  Sorrento.    Horace  Thompson  Carpenter. 

Nineteenth  Century.  42 :  719-33.  Nov.  '97 ;  Same.  Living  Age. 
215 :  829-39.  Dec.  18,  '97.  Italian  novels  of  Marion  Crawford. 
Ouida. 

Outlook.  91:856-7.  Apr.  17,  '09.    Marion  Crawford. 

Review  of  Reviews.  6:712-15.  Jan.  '93.  F.  Marion  Crawford, 
novelist.    Charles  D.  Lanier. 

Sewanee  Review.  2 :  239-56.  Feb.  '94.  Mr.  Crawford's  novels. 
William  P.  Trent. 

Wesf minster  Review.  137 :  379-93-  Apr.  '92.  A  study  of  F.  Marion 
Crawford.    Janetta  Newton  Robinson. 

3.     Edith  Wharton,  1862- 

She  lingers  over  each  interior,  its  portieres  and 
wall  papers,  its  etchings  and  mezzotints,  its  choice  old 
furniture  and  fragile  porcelain  with  the  grudging 
reluctance  of  a  bibliophile  relinquishing  a  first  edition 
or  a  priceless  binding.  So  far  as  the  atmosphere 
of  her  stories  goes,  there  is  everywhere  a  pervading 
sense  of  art  and  literature  and  culture.  .  .  .  Mrs. 
Wharton  has  a  far-reaching — I  was  tempted  to  say, 
an  exaggerated — instinct  for  social  values.  .  .  .  She 
never  for  an  instant  allows  you  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  there  exists  a  local  social  code  more  potent 
than  any  laws  of  Medes  and  Persians.  .  .  .  Her 
understanding  of  human  nature,  her  relentless  pur- 
suit of  a  motive  down  to  its  ultimate  analysis,  her 
deliberate  stripping  off  of  the  very  last  veils  of  pre- 
tense, showing  us  the  sordidness  and  cowardice  of 
human  souls  in  all  their  nudity  are  unsurpassed  by 
any  other  woman  novelist  now  living. — Frederic  Taber 
Cooper. 
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a  Her  life. 

b  Her  characteristics  as  a  writer. 

c  Her  novels. 

d  Her  short  stories. 

Recommended  Reading 

Ethan  Frome.     In  Scribner's  Magazine.  50:151-64,  317-34,  43I_ 

44.  Aug.-Oct.  '11. 

A  tragic  masterpiece,  a  landmark  in  American  literature. 

Against  that  iron  New  England  background  Mrs.  Wharton's 

few    figures    have    an    almost  Euripidean  quality. — Elizabeth 

Shepley  Sergeant. 
Madame  de  Treymes.    In  Scribner's  Magazine.  40 :  167-92.  Aug. 

'06. 

Through  a  miracle  of  condensation,  in  matter,  in  form,  and 

by  an  unimpeachable  distinction^  of  style,  Mrs.  Wharton  has 

written  a  short  story  which  stands  entirely  above  criticism. — 

Mary  Moss.  ^P 

References 

Cooper.     Some  American  story  tellers,  p.  168-95  (Same.     Book- 
man. 33:302-9.  May  '11). 

Bookman.    25 :  303-4.    May   '07.     Mrs.   Wharton's   "Madame    de 
Treymes."     Mary  Moss. 
-4-Bookman.  33:302-9.   May  '11.     Representative    American    story 
tellers.      Calvin    Winter     [Pseudonym    of     Frederic     Taber 
Cooper.] 
A  Current  Opinion.  58:272.  Apr.  '15.     Edith  Wharton:  two  con- 
^.       flicting  estimates  of  her  art. 
jGunton's  Magazine.  25 :  426-32.  Nov.  '03.    Work  of  Edith  Whar- 
ton.    Anna  McClure  Sholl. 
'Nation.  97:404-5.  Oct.  30,  '13.     Mrs.  Wharton's  manner. 
V^New    Republic.   2:40-2.    Feb.    13,   '15.     Mrs.    Wharton's   world. 

Robert  Herrick. 
\  New  Republic.  £120-1.   May  8,   '15.     Idealized    New    England. 
v  ^\       Elizabeth  Shepley  Sergeant. 

North  American  Review.  185:218-21.  May  17,   07.    "Madame  de 
Treymes."     Olivia  Howard  Dunbar. 
\f  Quarterly   Review.   222:182-201.   Jan.    '15;    Same.     Living  Age. 
A      284:604-16.  March  6,  '15.    Novels  of  Edith  Wharton.     Percy 

Lubbock.   v 
0  Putnam's  Monthly.  3 :  590-6.   Feb.  '08.     Edith  Wharton.     H.  G. 
Dwight. 
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XVI 

The  Drama 

That  the  late  American  drama  should  reproduce  the 
native  life  with  more  of  verity  than  ever  before,  is  quite 
what  the  general  tendency  of  modern  letters  would  lead 
us  to  expect. — Richard  Burton. 

i.     American  drama. 
a  Its  tentative  period. 
b  The  realistic  drama. 
c  The  drama  of  romance. 
d  The  social  note  in  our  drama. 
e  Fiction  and  the  drama. 

References 
Burton.    New  American  drama. 

Atlantic.  99:632-44.  May  '07.     Dawn  of  the  American  drama. 

John  Corbin. 
Chautauquan.   65:25-48.    Dec.    'n.     The    drama.     Benjamin   A. 

Heydrick. 
Independent.    61 :  735-43.    Sept.    27,    '06.     American    dramatists. 

Montrose  J.  Moses. 
Independent.  62:  1519-25.  June  27,  '07.  American  drama  revisited. 

William  Archer. 
Outlook.  102 :  945-55-  Dec.  28,  '13.    American  plays  old  and  new. 

Hamilton  W.  Mabie. 
Scribner's  Magazine.  37 :  129-42.  Feb.  '05.     Lights  and  stars  of 

Broadway.    John  Corbin. 

2.     Some  dramatists  and  their  plays. 
a  Clyde  Fitch,  1865 -1909. 
b  William  Gillette,  1855- 
c  Percy  Mackaye,  1875- 

d  William  Vaughn  Moody,  poet  and  dramatist,  1869- 
1910. 

e  Josephine     Preston     Peabody-Marks,     poet     and 
dramatist,  1874- 
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References 

Rittenhouse.  Younger  American  poets,  p.  1 10-31.  (Josephine 
Preston  Peabody). 

Atlantic.  88:132-3.  July  '01.     William  Vaughn  Moody's  poems. 

Atlantic.  98:325-35.  Sept.  '06.  Three  American  poets  of  to-day 
(Moody,  Robinson  and  Torrence).    May  Sinclair. 

Bookman.  23 :  63-5.  March  '06.  The  obstinacy  of  Clyde  Fitch. 
Edward  E.  Hale,  jr. 

Bookman.  28 :  222-4.  Nov.  '08.  Percy  Mackaye's  "Mater."  F.  M. 
Colby. 

Bookman.  30 :  135-8.  Oct.  '09.    Clyde  Fitch.    Clayton  Hamilton. 

Bookman.  31 :  63-6.  March  '10.  Clyde  Fitch's  "The  city."  Clay- 
ton Hamilton. 

Bookman.  32:597-601.  Feb.  '11.  Plays  of  William  Gillette. 
Clayton  Hamilton. 

Bookman.  33:28-9.  March  '11.  Mackaye's  "The  scarecrow." 
Clayton  Hamilton. 

Bookman.  33:29-30.  March  '11.  Peabody's  "The  piper."  Clay- 
ton Hamilton. 

Chautauquan.  50 :  274-83.  Apr.  '08.  Poetry  of  William  Vaughn 
Moody.    Carl  H.  Grabo. 

Current  Literature.  45 :  554-5-  Nov.  '08.  New  poetic  dramatist 
with  a  mission :  Percy  Mackaye. 

Current  Literature.  47:316-7.  Sept.  '09.  Evolution  of  Clyde 
Fitch. 

Current  Literature.  47 :  552-4.  Nov.  '09.  Fatal  modesty  of  Clyde 
Fitch. 

Dial.  53 :  484-6.  Dec.  16,  '12.  William  Vaughn  Moody.  William 
Morton  Payne. 

Everybody's  Magazine.  32:257-68.  Feb.  '15.  Magic  of  William 
Gillette.    Peter  Clark  Macfarlane. 

Forum.  40:432-5.  Nov.  '08.  Mackaye's  "Mater."  Clayton  Ham- 
ilton. 

Independent.  53: 1557-8.  July  4,  'oi.    Mr.  Moody's  verse. 

Independent.  67: 123-31.  July  15,  '09.  Clyde  Fitch:  a  critical  ap- 
preciation.   Martin  Birnbaum. 

Independent.  74:314-16.  Feb.  6,  '13.  William  Vaughn  Moody. 
Hermann  Hagedorn. 

Nation.  84:  526-7.  June  6,  '07.    Clyde  Fitch  as  a  dramatist. 

New  England  Magazine,  n.  s.  42:270-7.  May  'io.  Josephine 
Preston  Peabody.     Mary  Stoyell  Stimpson. 

Outlook.  68:664-6.  July  20,  '01.  Poet  of  promise:  William 
Vaughn  Moody. 
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Outlook.   85 :  302-3.    Feb.    9,    '07.     An    American     poetic    play : 

Mackaye's  "Jeanne  d'Arc." 
Outlook.  97:300-1.  Feb.  II,  'n.     Peabody's  "The  piper." 
Scribner's   Magazine.  47:490-7.   Apr.    'io.     The   dramatist   as   a 

man  of  letters:  the  case  of  Clyde  Fitch.     Walter  Prichard 

Eaton. 
Use  also  the  references  under  American  drama. 
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form." — Boston  Transcript. 
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Macy,  John  Albert.  Spirit  of  American  literature. 
Doubledav,  Page  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1913. 
*$i-5o. 

"The  author's  independence  of  thought  and  standard  of 
selection  will  provoke  criticism,  but  his  style  is  original  and 
stimulating,  his  common  sense  evident.  ...  It  will  be  a  use- 
ful addition  to  books  in  American  literature  used  by  readers 
of  high  school  education." — A.  L.  A.  Booklist. 

Mr.  Macy  gives  a  brief  biographical  note  and  a  list  of  the 
author's  works  at  the  close  of  each  chapter. 

Mikels,  Rosa  M.  R.,  ed.  Short  stones  for  high  schools. 
Scribner,  N.  Y.  [c  1915]  *ox>c. 

"A  good  collection  for  reading  as  well  as  for  high  school 
courses." — Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin. 

Pattee,  Fred  Lewis.  History  of  American  literature 
since  1870.     Century  Co.,  N.  Y.,  191 5.  *$2. 

"Its  point  of  view  is  wide,  its  reasoning  clear,  its  substance 
inclusive,  its  style  vigorous,  and  its  knowledge  and  under- 
standing sympathetic.  It  is  just  what  an  historical  survey 
should  be — calmly,  soundly  and  vivaciously  critical.  Professor 
Pattee  has  written  a  book  of  exceptional  readability.  No  more 
catholic  study  of  literary  progress  has  come  from  the  press  in 
many  a  day." — Boston  Transcript. 

^Richardson,  Charles  F.  American  literature,  1607- 
1885.  (Popular  edition.)  2  vol.  in  1.  Putnam,  N.  Y., 
1 89 1.  $3.50. 

"The  standard  historian  of.  our  literature." — Fred  Lewis 
Pattee. 

Rittenhouse,  Jessie  B.  Younger  American  poets. 
Little  Brown  and  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  *$i.5o. 

The  author  has  selected  a  small  number  of  the  poets  born 
within  the  last  half  century  and  has  given  to  them  "such  a 
study  as  would  differentiate  and  define  their  work,  rather 
than  to  give  to  a  larger  group  the  passing  comment  of  a  few 
paragraphs. — Preface. 

^Simonds,  William  Edward.  Student's  history  of 
American  literature.  Houghton  Miffln  Co.,  Boston 
[1909].  *$I.IO. 

Southern  writers  :  biographical  and  critical  studies,  vol. 
2.  Smith  and  Lamar,  agents,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  191 1. 
75C 
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Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence.  American  anthology, 
1787-1900.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1901.  $2. 

"Mr.  Stedman  has  collected,  with  complete  knowledge  of 
the  field,  and  with  all  but  unerring  taste  and  judgment,  the 
choicest  flowers  of  our  American  verse  from  more  than  six 
hundred  poets.  His  'American  anthology'  must  remain  for 
many  years  without  a  rival." — Curtis  Hidden  Page. 

Stedman,  Edmund  Clarence.  Poets  of  America. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1885.  $2.25. 

"The  student  of  American  poetry  must  turn  with  constant 
obligation  to  the  critical  aid  furnished  by  Mr.  Stedman's  vol- 
ume. ...  In  that  volume  one  recognizes  Mr.  Stedman's 
breadth  and  depth  of  catholic  learning,  as  well  as  the  illu- 
minating power  of  discriminating  utterance  possessed  by  a 
poet  who  constantly  shows  how  nearly  related  are  the  criti- 
cism of  art  and  the  criticism  of  literature.  To  him  all  friends 
of  American  letters  must  constantly  remain  in  debt." — Charles 
F.  Richardson. 

Toulmin,     Harry     Aubrey,      jr.     Social      historians. 
Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston,  [c  191 1]   *$i.5o. 
Short,  well-written  sketches. — Independent. 

*Trent,  William  Peterfield.  History  of  American 
literature,  1607-1865.  (Short  histories  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world.)  Appleton  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1903. 
*$i.40. 

"The  book  is  a  competent  piece  of  literary  criticism,  a  fair- 
minded  exploitation  of  our  native  accomplishment  in  letters. 
It  will  worthily  represent  America  in  the  series  for  which  it 
was  prepared." — Richard  Barton. 
It  contains  a  good  bibliography. 

Vedder,  Henry  C.  American  writers  of  to-day.  Silver, 
Burdette  &  Co.,  N.  Y.     New  ed.  1910.  *$i.SO. 

Mr.  Vedder  "has  tried  to  read  our  American  authors  sym- 
pathetically, intelligently,  diligently,  and  to  report  as  well  as 
he  is  able  the  results  of  this  reading." — Preface. 

Vincent,  Leon  H.  American  literary  masters.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1906.  *$2. 

A  conservative  work,  containing  much  systematically- 
ordered  information,  clearly,  concisely  and  definitely  stated. 

*Wendell,  Barrett.  Literary  history  of  America. 
(Library  of  literary  history.)     Scribner,  N.  Y.  [1900]. 

$3- 
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Recommended  Texts 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Marjorie  Daw  and  other 
stories.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  $i. 

Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey.  Story  of  a  bad  boy.  (River- 
side literature  series,  no.  208.)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  191 1.  *5oc. 

Allen,  James  Lane.  Choir  invisible.  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  N.  Y.  75c. 

Allen,  James  Lane.  Kentucky  cardinal.  (Modern 
fiction  library.)      Macmillan,  N.  Y.   1913.  *50c. 

Brown,  Alice.  Tiverton  tales.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  1899.  $1.50. 

Burroughs,  John.  Wake  robin.  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.  $1. 

Cable,  George  W.  Old  Creole  days.  Scribner,  N.  Y. 
$1. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  Adventures  of  Huckle- 
berry  Finn.     Harper,  N.  Y.,   1915.  *$i-75. 

Clemens,  Samuel  Langhorne.  Innocents  abroad. 
Harper,  N.  Y.,  1915.  2v.  each  *$i.5o. 

Craddock,  Charles  Egbert,  pseud.  In  the  Tennessee 
mountains.     Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Crawford,  Francis  Marion.  Mr.  Isaacs.  Grosset 
and  Dunlap,  N.  Y.  75c. 

Curtis,  George  William.  Prue  and  I,  and  Lotus-eating; 
with  introd.  by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  (Everyman's 
library.)     Dutton,  N.  Y.,   1910.  *40C. 

Deland,  Margaret  Wade.     Old  Chester  tales.    Harper, 

N.  Y.,  1899.  $1.50. 
Field,    Eugene.     Poems;    complete    edition.     Scribner, 

N.  Y.,  1910.  *$2. 

Freeman,    Mary    E.    Wilkins.     New    England    nun. 
_Harper,  N.  Y.  $1.25. 

Garland,  Hamlin.  Main-travelled  roads.  Harper, 
N.  Y.,  1899.  $1.50. 

Harris,  Joel  Chandler.  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  1904.  $1.50;  pa.  50c. 
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Harte,  Bret.  Tennessee's  partner.  John  Burns  of 
Gettysburg,  and  other  poems  and  stories,  ed.  with 
introd.  and  notes  by  Charles  Swain  Thomas.  (River- 
side literature  series.)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1912.  *25c;  pa.  15c. 

Henry,  O.,  pseud.  Four  million.  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  1914.  *$i. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Modern  instance.  (River- 
side literature  series.)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston, 
1910.  pa.  *5oc. 

Howells,  William  Dean.  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham. 
Riverside  literature  series,  no.  200.)  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  Boston,  pa.  *50c. 

Jackson,  Helen  Hunt.  Ramona.  Little,  Brown  and 
Co.,  Boston,  1916.  *$i-35. 

James,  Henry.  Daisy  Miller.  American  Book  Co., 
N.  Y.  *30c. 

James,  Henry.  Portrait  of  a  lady.  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  Boston.  $2. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Country  of  the  pointed  firs. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  $1.25. 

Jewett,  Sarah  Orne.  Tales  of  New  England.  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  60c. 

Muir,  John.  Mountains  of  California.  Century  Co., 
N.  Y.,  191 1.  *$i.5o. 

Page,  Thomas  Nelson.  In  ole  Virginia.  Scribner, 
N.  Y.  $1.25. 

Riley,  James  Whitcomb.  Afterwhiles.  Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.,  Indianapolis.  *$i.5o. 

Stockton,  Frank  R.  Rudder  Grange.  Grosset  and 
Dunlap,  N.  Y.,  1913.  75c.     - 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher.  Uncle  Tom's  cabin.  (Every- 
man's library.)     Dutton,  N.  Y.  *40c. 

Taylor,  Bayard,  translator.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  1. 
(Riverside  literature  series.)  Houghton  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston,  191 1.  *75c. 

Taylor,  Bayard.     Story  of  Kennett.     Putnam,   N.  Y., 

1903-  $I-5°- 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley.     My  summer  in  a  garden. 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston.  $1. 


List  of  Study  Outlines 

City  Beautiful:  A  Study  of  Town  Planning  and  Municipal 
Art.  Prepared  by  Kate  Louise  Roberts.  Twelve  programs 
with  references  for  each;  also  a  bibliography.   25c. 

Contemporary  Drama.  Prepared  by  Prof.  Arthur  Beatty 
for  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission.  List  of  plays,  most 
important  ones  starred.  Interpretative  notes  and  suggestive 
ideas  for  discussion  and  study.     I2p  25c. 

Contemporary  English  Literature.  Prepared  by  Prof. 
Arthur  Beatty  for  the  Wisconsin  Library  Commission. 
List  of  most  important  works.  Critical  references.  Certain 
books  studied  with  interpretative  notes.    2ip  25c. 

Dietetics.  Programs  for  10  club  meetings.  The  study  is 
based  on  four  selected  books  and  the  Farmers'  Bulletins,  iop. 
Under  one  cover  with  "Home  Economics." 

Early  American  Literature.  By  Anna  L.  Guthrie.  Seven- 
teen programs  with  references  for  each.  Bibliography.  59p. 
35c 

England  and  Scotland:  History  and  Travel.  Prepared  by 
C.  E  Fanning.  Intended  for  travel  study  club  which  has  a 
historical  foundation  for  its  work.  Bibliography.  List  oi 
additional  topics,    iop   25c. 

Home  Economics.  Prepared  by  the  Home  Economics  Di- 
vision, Agricultural  Extension  Department,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity. Programs  for  10  club  meetings,  up.  Under  one  cover 
with  "Dietetics."    25c. 

Italian  Art:  A  General  Survey.  Prepared  for  the  Minne- 
sota Library  Commission.  Chronological  order  of  subjects 
6p  15c. 

Mexico.  Prepared  by  Study  Club  Department,  Wisconsin 
Library  Commission.  2p.  To  be  used  in  the  same  year  with 
South  America  Past  and  Present  or  Panama.  Under  one 
cover  with  Panama.     15c. 

Municipal  Civics.  Prepared  by  Anna  L.  Guthrie.  A  topical 
outline  with  references  by  page  to  books  and  periodicals. 
Bibliography.    32p    25c. 

Panama.  Prepared  by  L.  E.  Stearns  for  the  Wisconsin 
Library  Commission.    4p.     Under  cover  with  Mexico. 

Present  Day  Industries  in  the  United  States.  Prepared  by 
the  Study  Club  Department,  Wisconsin  Library  Commission. 
Topical  outline  without  references.     6p  15c. 

Slav  Peoples.  Prepared  by  Gregory  Yarros.  The  history, 
present  distribution  and  culture  of  the  Slavs.  A  topical  out- 
line with  references  under  each  topic.    Bibliography.  24P.  25c. 
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